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Epitaph for a Red Soldier 


O the dove bled, 
snuffing the young torches! 


Metal to grim solid metal we met, 
an army of naked men © 
embattled with a faceless. foe, 
wresting the seed of liberty 

from the brutal bastard tree. 


October spoke to October, | 

frail seedling unready for harvest 

yet reaped, bleeding green in the night, 
baled up alive in hope and hatred, 


flailed into the chaff of widows’ grief. 
Grieve not alone, O Hungary, 
for I knew you once and well. 


I found my face in the mirror 
of your desperation, 
and pledged hope in your despair. 


I pledged allegiance to the International 
of free men in your ravaged alleys. 


I lived free for a moment of endless time: 
smashed with you the idol’s feet of clay 7 § 
and cried “Svoboda, vy moi brat’ya!” in your streets. | ; 


Who is my enemy in this hour? 
Who buried me with avalanches 
of loveless platitudes and pain 
amid the treasures of short glory? 


‘Who profaned the God of our bonded blood 
in the Eden of our salvation’s covenant? _ 
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There is no “they,” my brother, 
an I for an I we pledged, and truth for truth 
but not enough to know eternity. 


I crucified and now lie crucified, 

nailed into myself in God’s own agony, 

| rain-swept and lonely in Hungary: 

ae - .O holy Father, forgive me! O mother, repent! 


_ | I loved you, my enemy, at the zero hour: 

my brother my enemy; enemy brother — 

and the hushed grass under the mourning wind 
will know my heart and call me friend. 


Under the healing wind 

smoulders a torchless sky 

red with the dawn of brotherhood, 

and the tear-fed grass is green with memory. 


William Robert Miller 
Nyack, New York 
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Editorial Notes 


With this issue, we bring to a close our fourth volume of the journal; 
this is the seventeenth issue. We come to this milestone in our journalistic 
pilgrimage with mingled apprehension and hope. Apprehension, because 
of a mounting deficit which may at last exhaust the long-suffering generosity 
of the publishing interests of the General Brotherhood Board, unless we 
can quickly demonstrate that there is probability of our economic recovery. 
And hope, because of the deepened concern of many of our friends, coupled 
with hundreds. of expressions of sincere desire that we continue. Hope 
also lies in the ever-increasing number of persons who have significant 
things to say through our pages. 

If our readers are interested in having Brethren Life and Thought 
continue publication, they must assist us at once in securing hundreds of 
new members of the Brethren Journal Association. The officers have 
appointed Professor Thomas Davis of Bridgewater College as director of 
promotion. We shall all need to help him and his corps of regional directors 
in getting the Brethren journal story and plight before hundreds of pastors 
and thoughtful laymen in the next very few months. We would ask also 
that our readers each undertake to secure or give a subscription to the 
journal as a Christmas present from one discerning friend to another. 

The editors are considering ways in which economies may be effected 
in publication. They are considering what changes of format may be 
made without decreasing the attractiveness and the dignity of the journal, 
but which will bring about savings in printing costs. We will appreciate 
suggestions from our readers at all these points. 

The liveliest meeting the Brethren Journal Association ve yet had 
was held at Ocean Grove, N. J., on June 17, 1959. About one hundred 
persons were there. Reports of the plans for promotion were given, and the 
appointments of promotion directors were announced. As indicated above, 
Tom Davis has become our promotion director. His regional assistants 
are Vernon Miller, Pacific; Charles Dumond, Jr., Western; Olden Mitchell, 
Central; Wayne Zunkel, Eastern; and Glenn Zug, Southeastern. 

The General Brotherhood Board has been very patient and generous, 
and is seeking ways in which it can provide help in continuing the journal 
without impairing its complete freedom. A grant of $500 has been voted 
by the Board to help in reducing the deficit. A responsible committee of 
the Association will have had a conference with the executive committee 
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of the Board before this issue comes from the press. Bethany Hospital made 
a generous gift to the publication of the special issue on the Healing Arts 
in the Church, and had a large reprint sent out to the hospital’s mailing, 
list. Already many new subscriptions and inquiries have come in as a result 
of their publicity. We shall need some sustained thought, sacrificial service, 
and most earnest prayer if we are to move into our fifth year of publication 
with confidence and if we are to survive as an instrument of intellectual 
stimulus and spiritual nurture for the Church of the Brethren. 


The editors are planning that the winter issue shall be a special issue 


dealing with the theologies which are molding the thought of the Church 


of the Brethren in our time. This should be of immense worth in the 
great conversations now going on in preparation for the Conference on the 
Nature and Function of the Church, which is to be held in the summer of 
1960. Four commissions are already at work making thorough studies 
which will be published in May for the orientation of the fifty or sixty 
delegates who will be invited to the conference. The plans for the con- 
ference are growing out of the decision of the 1957 Annual Conference 
at Richmond regarding the theological implications of our church program. 
This should be a most significant event in the life of the church, which 
will give direction to our thinking and planning for years to come. | 
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Some Thoughts on Brethren Life I 


PATHFINDER 


Escape to the world of make-believe! That’s what people call fairy 
tales like Sleeping Beauty. But often within the framework of “living 
happily ever after’ are some lessons for “the living of these days.”” If you 
took your children to see Walt Disney’s production (or if you managed to 
sneak off by yourself) you may remember that Maleficent, the wicked fairy, 
threw a screen of thorns and brambles around the tower in which the 
princess slept. But Prince Phillip, arming himself with the sword of truth 
and the shield of virtue, cut his way through the thorns, slew the dragon, 
and rescued his love. : 

In 1929, J. H. Moore published a book called Some Brethren Path- 
finders. In it are stories of princes of the church who, armed with the sword 
of truth and the shield of genuine discipleship, hacked away at the brambles 
and thorns which obscured the dream they shared about the church and 
the Church of the Brethren. The list included men of great service like 
Lewis A. Plate, giants of intellect such as Henry Kurtz, dedicated souls 
such as George Wolfe and John Kline — all men who were fearless in their 
search to find a path through the maze of obstacles that are continually 
thrown in the way of the church becoming what it should become. 

The name of this periodical is Brethren Life and Thought. The path- 
finders would have liked the name, for they were men who looked at 
Brethren life and said what they thought. I have taken their name as a 
nom de plume, but it is presumptuous, for I neither share their wisdom 
nor their courage. But I share their love of the church and their belief in 
the freedom to speak the truth as they felt it. So, following are some 
thoughts on Brethren life. 


DEMOCRACY OR BUREAUCRACY 


The opening paragraph of part three of the Manual of Worship and — 


Polity says: “The Church of the Brethren is rooted in a firm belief in the 
Bible as the Word of God. We hold the New Testament to be our ‘rule 
of faith and practice.’ However, in church administration situations 


Pathfinder is the nom de plume of a friendly “inside” critic of the Church of the 
Brethren. 


s 
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constantly arise for which no definite policies are outlined in the Scriptures. 
Someone must determine these policies. In our church this responsibility 
rests with the members. The highest human authority in our system of 
government is the Annual Conference.” | 

This is a firm statement supporting the principles of democracy in 
matters of policy and government within the church. I read it and smile, 
the kind of smile you make when you don’t feel like smiling and the 
photographer says, “Say cheese.”” For around this ideal we have thrown the 
thorns and brambles of bureaucracy until democracy has become a kind 
of sleeping beauty that exists somewhere apart from the decisions and 
business of the church. The delegates and hoz pollot whisper about it, 
and occasionally some brave Ott or Eby speaks his mind, but the powers 
that be say it isn’t so. ~ | 

The primary reason for creating boards and committees is to speed the 
pace of the work and enhance the quality of it. A smaller group seems to 
be able to get more done in a satisfactory way than a large free-wheeling 
delegate body does. The trouble is that efficiency has been replaced by 
infallibility in the minds of many. Annual Conference is*not to question 
the decisions, but simply to approve the resultant programing. Item 12 
under the 1958 report of the special committee studying Annual Conference 
says (in response to a questionnaire) that ‘‘there is some feeling that Annual 
Conference is in danger of becoming a rubber stamp for the General 
Brotherhood Board.” ‘There is no danges of this. It will not happen. It 
already has! 

Take for instance a rather insignificant item which appeared in the 
unfinished business of the 173rd recorded Annual Conference held this 
year. Item H concerned the church and the fiscal year and it came about 
as a result of a query requesting that the fiscal year and the church year 
be changed to coincide with the calendar year. The report of the General 
Brotherhood Board She aerate that it remain as it is and the recom- 
mendation passed. 

But look at the line of bunk we swallowed! The reasons given for 
keeping it were: (1) ‘““Many churches have their enlistment program in 
September. From a- seasonal standpoint, this is a natural time for 
stewardship emphasis (it being harvest). A shift to the calendar year 
would necessitate having the enlistment in December, a month that is 
crowded with special events.” 

Now I ask you, why do most of us have our enlistment in September? 
Not because of harvesttime. For most rural areas harvesttime is completed 


later than this, and for the increasing urban population of our membership, 


‘ 
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harvesttime comes at the end of the year with the Christmas bonus checks, 
or with the closing of the year’s business accounts. And for most of our 
churches, September is as hectic as December. It’s harder to get things 
rolling for a canvass right after the vacation period than it is to put it in the 
latter part of November when we might profit by the thanksgiving and 
early Christmas spirit. December is full, but full of what? The reason we 
have our enlistment programs in September is so that we can comply with 
the church year as set up by the General Brotherhood Board, not because 
it is most convenient to the churches. 

Reasons 2 and 4 suggest that since a majority of districts, homes for 
the aged, and churches use the present system, it should remain. The 
implication here is that it is our choice to have it this way. I doubt that 
back in 1949, when the Brotherhood change in the fiscal and church year 
was voted, a single delegate who voted for it realized that ten years later 
82% of the congregations would have felt obliged to follow after the 


Brotherhood in changing their church year. And I doubt that a single one 


of them suspected that, as their churches complied with the gentle pressure 
from the Board to change their year, this would ever be held over their 
heads as a public opinion poll for ruling out the possibility of changing it 
back. I remember that in our church council the only argument for 
changing the local church year was that it would be better if our year. co- 
incided with that of the Brotherhood. a ee 

I feel sabotaged! Here we churches adjust our pattern to the General 
Brotherhood Board’s scheme of things, and then they throw the reasons 
for keeping this lopsided year back in our laps and say that since so many 


of us have it we should keep it. That sounds like the Congress of the 


United States voting to continue high taxes because so many citizens are 
now paying them. Surely, somewhere in the minds of the General Brother- 
hood Board, there is a valid reason for the fiscal and church year being what 
it is. But it’s ‘for sure’ they didn’t give it to us, and we rubber-stamped it 

Of course, that something like this gets by is partially the responsibility 
of the delegates. But it is a conviction of mine that those who are treated 
like children will act like them. When a board gives such flimsy reasons 
for keeping a fiscal year, it betrays (1) either a basic suspicion on the part 
of the board as to the ability of the delegates intelligently to look at issues 
and decide them, or (2) a lack of a good reason and a fairly complacent 
feeling that since the proposed action comes from them in this clever form 
that makes everyone feel silly that it was even raised, it will go through 


anyway. 
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| With a thud, the rubber stamp comes down, not only because of the 
lethargy of the delegates, but mostly because they are made to feel they 
don’t know anything and they partly believe it. Either that or they are 
made to feel silly in the questions they raise. (You may remember that the 
delegate from Trotwood, the church that proposed the query on the fiscal 
and church year, was very apologetic for his church as he made the motion 


- to accept the recommendation of the Board.) It’s this kind of humble genu- 


flexion that gives me bureaucratic pain in the neck. 


The first sign of a bureaucracy can be seen in a distrust of demise 
and the hierarchy on our boards have a basic suspicion about the ability 
of the representatives from the churches to act intelligently. This of course 
will be denied. But one has only to sit on boards and committees that 


prepare business for Annual Conference to realize that great care is used 


in the way statements are worded because: this or that item is as well left 
out since “it will only stir up controversy.” Or perhaps a suggestion is 
made that background information is not necessary in the report because 
“the delegates will only have to go over what the committee has gone over 
already” — which means there is some fear that they will come out at a 
different conclusion. 


I hate to rub salt on a healing sore, but one of the finest examples of 


bureaucratic brainwashing came to pass on a hot issue presented in the 


hot, hot city of Richmond. The presentation to the delegates concerning 
the proposal to move the seminary was a masterpiece of saying only enough 
to get the business passed. While some, looking back in retrospect, have be- 
moaned the fact that the integrity of individuals was questioned, in an 
unfortunate way, I bemoan the fact that the integrity of the delegate body ~ 
was violated. Individuals may make apologies, but what was passed is 
finished. The ensuing emotionalism which flared was not put down by the 


leadership of the Conference or those presenting the paper. At no place 


did they come forward and say that this is outside the real issues. Rather, 
it was fanned in such a way that a negative reaction to a few individuals 
was used to further the passage of the recommendation. And the un- 
answered questions many had about what was left unsaid in the paper were 
lost in the personality struggles. Much that was said was “a propos de rien.” 
I remember one gentleman saying something to the effect that the members 
of the Board were all honorable men and he didn’t think we should question 


_ the integrity of their decision. Well, brethren, the day the delegates cannot 


raise questions about Board decisions without being accused of questioning 
the integrity of the Board that made the decision, bureaucracy has arrived. 
This is no effort to begin a campaign against the seminary’s move. Time 
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may prove it best for all.. But I deplore the method of its passing, which 
left a host of the constituency still wondering about the why’s and where- 
fore’s of the issue. This is democracy? 


There is a small awakening among the masses as to some of the 
tongue-in-cheek activities which are going on. The query concerning the 
Brotherhood’s practicing what it preaches on unified budgets was a query 
with insight. But bureaucracy won out by explaining its action as an 
effort to please the varied practices of the church. Unified budget is still 
the way. Meanwhile our colleges, our hospital, our seminary, and homes 
for the aged point us to the joys of giving to a particular cause rather than 
to the total program of the church. And the Brotherhood sends out a 
little folder suggesting — just suggesting — that if we want to give to the 
new headquarters building, we may. Kermit Eby is right when he wonders 
if this is education or manipulation. I hope some stubborn church brings 
it up again! | 

A friend of mine has a sign in his home. It says, ‘““The opinions 
expressed by the husband in this house are not necessarily those of the 
management.’ Alongside our assertions of congregational polity and 
democratic procedures we might well hang little gold plaques which could 
read, ““The opinions expressed by this Annual Conference are not necessarily 
those of the delegates but of the management.” ‘The demise of a trust in 
democratic procedure is seen in the bureaucratic effort to make delegates 
feel silly in their concerns (the crow the delegate from Trotwood had to 


eat) and in the conviction that delegates have no right to question | 


committee action (a conviction so strong that this year’s committee on 
Annual Conference changes had to begin its presentation by declaring that 
they were not emotionally involved in their recommendations and therefore 
the delegates could be free to discuss them). 

Another symptom of the distrust of democratic procedures is seen in 
the passion for lack of controversy. It is a serious thing when the urge to 
conform is allowed to stifle the freedom to contend. And when a delegate 
must fear to speak lest he be excommunicated from the ‘ ‘happy family,” 
we have come to that place. The International Journal of Religious 
Education says it well (March 1959 issue, page 23): “Somehow the notion 
has found wide acceptance that Christians should always be sweet and 
agreeable. ‘Thus to attack an idea or to express an opinion not shared by 
other members of the group is thought to be in bad taste and out of place, 
especially in a church group. The result is that when controversies arise, 
as they do even within churches, church members are often guilt-ridden 
and humiliated because they see no creative and constructive possibilities 


ter 


ia 


Annual Conference. 
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in honest contention. The most vital issues confronting the church in any 
age are controversial. To shy away from these is to turn our backs on the 
liveliest-issues of our times.’ 

To smother all Annual Conference discussion under a smog of 
brotherly love may be as much autocracy as bureaucracy. But in either 


case, it is dangerous to democracy. 


‘The highest human authority in our system of government is the 
” It’s time we either live up to this or change it. To 
embrace democracy as a life companion in church affairs and carry on a 
clandestine affair with nareaneery makes our polity adulterous, or at best, 
a schizophrenic farce. 


THE ORGANIZATION CLAN 


Bureaucracy demands organization fever. And we have it! William 
Whyte’s book, The Organization Man, points up the contemporary struggle 
for status and the stringent mores by which the modern executive must 
live. If he is in a certain salary range, he must live in a certain income 


community, he must drive a certain kind of car (not to exceed the size of 


those above him) and he is expected to attend certain social functions at 
which he is to act in prescribed ways. Status and recognition of it are 
symptoms of the organization man. 

We are fast becoming an organization clan. A tour through the new 
headquarters building will show how this fever has already reached the 
top brass. After you get over the oh’s and ah’s, really look at what you see. 
The mark of status, and recognition of it, is all over the building. From 
the one office with carpet (and a hidden private washroom), to the next 
offices with no carpet but plush foam rubber chairs, to the lesser offices 
with no carpet and simple loud-colored plastic-covered chairs, on down to 
the lowly secretaries’ quarters in a room full of other secretaries, the mark 
of who belongs where organizationally is unmistakable. (One employee 
confessed that when he altered the arrangement of the furniture in his 
office he was instructed to return it to its correct place.) 

Some will defend this as the outside influence of decorators and 
architects who live in the world of the organization man. But it’s a weak 
defense, since nothing seems to be planned to change it. If there was an 
effort to fight the influence of the organization man, it was a farce and we 
can join Halford .Luccock inssuggesting that “we have met the enemy and 


we are theirs.’”’ Organization man is with us! As Elgin goes, so goes the 


Brotherhood. | 
Further proof that we are becoming ‘an organization clan can be seen 


| 
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in the high regard we have for the ability of organization to bail us out of 
problems. Several years back we became aware of a decline in youth 
activities and interest. The answer which came forth was the “Youth Action 
Plan,” an organizational scheme which was to cure the inactive and dis- 
interested by giving everyone a responsibility. It was a good plan for 
churches with healthy youth groups, but it did little for the anemic. 
Recently I visited an exhibit at which those in charge sold all kinds 
of juices. Pineapple, orange, coconut, guava, boysenberry — you name the 
fruit, they had the juice. But the most popular seller at that stand was an 
unknown concoction called “passion juice.” Everyone seemed to want that! 
Churches fluttering on the edge of sterile Christianity look to reorganization, 
to a new constitution, or to a commission plan as a kind of passion juice 
that will restore qualities of virility. (And if anything isn’t getting done — 
that needs to be done, let’s appoint a committee of someone else to see that 
it’s done.) 
Another concern of the organization man is the drive to be acceptable. 
The French have a phrase for it: ‘“‘hurler avec les loups’’ (to howl with the 


_ wolves). Because of the pressure of the organization clan, that church which 


does not go along with the organization is suspect. I’ll wager there will be 
activity in the councils of the 18% who are different from the 82% in 
fiscal and church year practice in an effort to fall in line with the 
organization. Imagine the embarrassment of being in that 18%! Or 
imagine the stigma of refusing to have an every-member visitation in the 
spring of the year when the whole Brotherhood is set up to have one. (No 
matter that it has been your custom to have one every fall!) When the 
reports from other churches come in, and you aren’t among the loyal 
troops who participated, you are obliged to walk among the brethren with 
the sackcloth and ashes of unco-operativeness hanging around your neck. 
One even wonders if our sudden love for ecumenism is not a symptom 
of a deep desire “hurler avec les loups.”” While the local Pe struggles 
to fall .in line with the denominational organization clan,- our little 


denomination is hustling manfully to achieve recognition by the larger 
church. 


d because it’s popular for denominations to marry one 


another, we are rushing around like a frightened spinster looking for 
someone to make us respectable. While it may be true that we have some 
worthy witness to bring to the larger church, it is also true that we are as 
eager to do things according to the way they are being done everywhere as we 
are to influence how they are done anywhere. I remember from back in the 
good old seminary days how, when visiting royalty came to chapel, the 
usual Brethren format of worship was changed for fear it would not 
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be thought appropriate by the — No song leader . . . no friendly 
announcements. . . no gospel songs . - much careful — eo 
very “lofty 

The unique things we might like to contribute to the larger church 
will never make the grade if the larger organization frowns upon them. 
Like the local church bowing to the wishes of Elgin, we will stuff our 
denominational witness in our pocket and try to come up with something 
acceptable to ecumenical “Big Brother.” 

At Lake Junaluska last year, one of the speakers said that there comes 
a time in the life of a boy when some girl says, “Jump,” and without 
hesitation he says, “How high?” One of the characteristics of the 
organization man is conformity. He is not noted for indiyidualism. As we 
become an organizational clan, we will see more situations when the 
leadership of the church will say, “Jump,” and the local church will say, 
‘How high?” and more situations when the ecumenical church will say, 
‘‘Jump,” and the Brethren chorus will shout, “How high?” 

Years ago at one of the Annual Conferences held at Hershey, 
Pennsylvania, it was announced to the Brethren that they should watch 
their wallets and pocketbooks since pickpockets disguised as Brethren, 
plain clothes and beards, were circulating among Conference attenders. 
Bureaucracy and organizational mania are sneak thieves, walking around 
dressed like all of us, who may rob us of democratic polity and a unique 
witness. They are the evil influences that throw brambles and thorns 
around the beauty of the church, and hinder it irom becoming what it 
should become. 

And so I’m finished. I won’t sign my real name. I told you before that 
one reason my nom de plume was presumptuous was that I lacked the 
courage of the early pathfinders. But you see I’m a child of the brainwashed 
_bureaucratic age, nurtured in a growing organizational clan. I want to 
say what I feel and still be acceptable. 


We Saw the Dawn by Candlelight 


Mary H. AND DeWitt L. MILLER 


When the Brethren Service Commission learned that we were going 
to Europe to attend the 250th Anniversary convocation of the Church. of 
the Brethren in Kassel and Schwarzenau they asked us to become co-directors 
of the International Peace Seminar, which is sponsored every summer by 
our church with some assistance from the World Council of Churches. The 
peace seminar was held this past summer at Hofgeismar, Germany, some. 
twenty miles north of Kassel. | 


We discovered that a peace seminar differs in one important aspect 
from a work camp. In a work camp the emphasis is upon working together 
at a project which has some significance for the peace witness of the church. | 
Work camps are usually held, we believe, in areas of tension or in areas _ 
of need which have been occasioned by the destruction of war or the 
displacement of people because of conditions created by war. Of no less 
importance to the work camp program, but consuming much less time, is 
the place of reading, research, study, and discussion. - 


In a peace seminar there is also a work project but it is secondary to © 
the place occupied by a serious pursuit of a given theme. Our theme was 
The Peace Maker and Group Living. It was an investigation of the 
personal attitudes, the ethical ideals, and the theological presuppositions 
of those who would make some contribution toward the elimination of 
tensions and the creation of peace on earth, goodwill among men. It can 
be estimated that we spent between eight and ten hours in reading, in 
discussion, in writing papers, and in activities designed to foster those 
qualities of mind and spirit, of sensitivity and character as well as those 
attitudes and relationships to the various social groups within society which 
would equip a person for becoming an effective peacemaker. The work 
project consumed approximately three hours a day (one and a half early in 
the morning and one and a half just before supper) and was designed to have 
some relationship to the theme of the seminar. It should be said in fairness 


DeWitt L. Miller is pastor of the Church of the Brethren in Hagerstown, Maryland. 
He is the author of two books, The Mastery of the Master and You and Your Church; 
co-compiler of Manual of Worship and Polity: Church of the Brethren; and co-author 
(with Mrs. Miller) of Meditations on Brethren Life. 
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that the type of young geople enrolled helped to delineate the difference 
between a work camp approach and a seminar type of program. 

The location of the seminar was made to order for our purposes. 
Hofgeismar is a city of from five to ten thousand but it has the atmosphere 
_ and feel of a quiet German village.. On the edge of town are three separate 
_ but related institutions, all of them under the auspices df the German 
church. First there is the Prediger Seminar, where we were housed and 
where all of our study and discussions took place. Prediger Seminar is a 
theological seminary presided over by Dr. Edwin Kauder. The ministers 
of that particular church district spend their third year in seminary in 
this institution. It is here that they take their examinations — to 
ordination. 

Second. Evangelische Akademie occupies an old castle across the lake 
from the seminary. Vocational groups are invited to come here for a week 
end or a week to face frankly the problems of making a Christian witness 
_ through their daily activities. . 

Third. Hessische Seichenhaus is one of evel homes for the aged and 
incurably ill sponsored by the German church. These are under the 
direction of Pfarrer Fuerer, a radiant and dedicated person. It was in this 
institution that members of the seminar served as nurses’ aides and it was 
here that we ate our meals. It was a bit difficult to make clear to the 
members of the seminar the connection between their “practical” work and 
the all-important task of becoming peacemakers. Beyond the disciplinary 
value of doing unpleasant but needed service and the very important fact 
of being able to remain sensitive and responsible to human need without 
becoming either sentimental or calloused, the connection between project 
_and theme was rather remote. On the other hand, to live in the midst of 
three institutions which represented so perfectly Paul’s famous trilogy of 
faith, hope, and love was no small advantage. 

The leadership of the seminar was almost entirely in our hands. This 
had the advantage of flexibility. “The program could be adjusted from day 
to day to suit the intellectual and spiritual pace of theagroup. While we 
were thrilled with the response both during the seminar and afterward, we 
felt entirely inadequate to such a terrific responsibility, especially in the 
light of the unusual quality of the young people enrolled. Wherever we 
have had the opportunity to tell our story, the verdict has always been that 
seldom has such a splendid and talented group of young people from so 
many countries and with such a variety of backgrounds been brought 
together at one place for such a purpose. 

We were not entirely without help, however, and the assistance we 
had was superb. Our assistant director was Miss Shirley Neher from 
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Wenatchee, Washington. Miss Neher is a graduate of La Verne College 
in California and has recently completed a two-year engagement with 
Brethren Volunteer Service (spring of 1959). Coming really too early in 
the seminar to do the most good for our program was Dr. Ken Sumita, a 
Japanese pastor who had been sent to Europe by the Peace Mission of 
Japan and who continued his mission of peace and goodwill in the 
United States during the fall and winter months, 1958-59. 

Coming later was Herr Werner Lott. His personal story made a 
profound impression upon the group. He had been a career naval officer 
during the war. Taken prisoner, he was sent to England and classified as 
a war criminal. In England he came in contact with John Barwick and 
Luther Harshbarger and learned about the Brethren belief in a nonviolent 
approach to human relationships. At the time he was unimpressed but was 
convinced that the Brethren at least practiced what they preached and 
could be counted on always to do more than was expected of them. After 
the war he was employed by the West German government to run a camp 
and school for incorrigible teen-agers who had sneaked through the Iron 
Curtain and who needed to be brainwashed and re-educated before 
they were fit to live in a free society. He tried the methods he knew — the 
methods used by the Prussian Guards and the Storm Troopers — but they 
all failed. He was at his wits’ end. It was then that he began to think 
about what he had heard from Barwick and Harshbarger. He introduced 
nonviolent methods into his camp as a means of dealing with these 
impossible, irresponsible, unprincipled youngsters who had lived in 
communist-controlled territory. His results were astounding. They have 
come at him with knives; they have sneaked up on him in the dark; they 
have rebelled at his program of education and religion; but he is winning 
and he has won over even the hardest and most vicious characters. His 
thrilling testimony is: ‘They can’t hold out against you once they discover 
you are absolutely not afraid of what might happen to you personally.” 

The third leader was Clarence Bauman, a young Canadian Mennonite 
who has practically completed his work for his doctorate at the University 
of Bonn. He was with us for several days and discussed the relationship — 
of the follower of Jesus to the state. He analyzed the strength and the 
weaknesses of all the camper es approaches and then set up what he called 
a New Testament approach. » The brilliance of his disciplined mind and his 
profound scholarship, along with his quiet confidence and humility of 
spirit, completely captivated the group. After his visit the entire group 
felt that while they might differ with him in some expressions of their 
Christian faith they would have to go a long way to —_ his intellectual 
integrity and his absolute commitment. 
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One day we had the privilege of having with us the official delegation 
of the Church of the Brethren; and for the closing hours Leland Nelson 
visited the seminar. From time to time, representatives from Brethren 
House in Kassel spent a few hours with the group. 

In the seminar were twenty-one young people. Six were from America, 
four from the Netherlands, three from Germany, two from Spain, and one 
_ each from Jordan, Ethiopia, Egypt, Yugoslavia, Finland, and Sweden. They 
ranged 1 in looks from the Ethiopian, who was as black as an ink spot at mid- 
night in the dark of the moon, to the girls from Holland and Sweden, who 
were as blonde as we usually associate with those countries. We had 
members of the Coptic Church, which dates back at least to the fifth 
century and traditionally, at least, began with the converts of St. Mark. 
‘There were members of the Orthodox Catholic Church, the Roman Catholic 
Church, and a varied assortment of Protestants. Outside: of the leadership 
there were only two Brethren. 

Let us take a closer look at them. The group from poem was made 
up of: (1) Nancy, of the brilliant, philosophical mind, who teaches school 
in Pennsylvania and has done graduate work at Penn State, Temple 
University, and Union Theological Seminary. She combined scholarship 
and mysticism with social concern. (2) Jerry, from the Midwest, who spent 
the last year in International Christian University in Tokyo. (3) Lucille, 
from Seattle, who had recently graduated from the University of Washington. 
(4) Joanne, a student from Bridgewater College, Virginia, who spent the last 
-year at the University of Geneva. (5) Dana, the athlete from Northwestern 
~ University. And (6) the red-haired Neal, who is a student of journalism 
from the University of Illinois. 

The Germans were: (1) Barbel, a ‘student from Kassel, who had spent 
a year in America as an exchange student. (2) Jiirgen, also from Kassel, who 
is interested in becoming an expert worker in wood. (3) Christian Bellardi, 
from Berlin, a premedical student who has interrupted his schoolwork in 
order to consolidate his intellectual and spiritual resources while spending 
a while in Brethyen Service. 

From The ieinds came: (1) Karel, our flutist, whom we predict 
will one day be heard on the-concert stage as a member of a symphony 
orchestra if not as a soloist. His versatility was seen in the excellent paper 
he wrote on the peaceful uses of atomic energy. (2) The tall, lovely, blonde 
Jetske, a teacher of domestic arts, who thrilled us with her delightful accents 
and inflections but. even more with her profound spiritual insights. 
(3) Maryke Dronkers, who is studying to be a social worker and wants to 
do her part to establish peace in the world, but who, like James and John 
the apostles, would call down the fire from heaven on any person or nation 
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that threatened her home or loved ones. (4) Wilhelmina van Huystee, 
very quiet, but having convictions that went deep, underneath whose calm 
exterior we found an independent spirit. 

There were two from Spain. (1) Tiny, pretty Rosario, who is engaged 
in Catholic student work at the University of Madrid. (2) Carmen, the 
vivacious one, a student from the same - who liked to talk, sing, 
and dance while playing the castinets- 

The others. (1) Irma Karilainen, from Finland, where she is a teacher 
in the elementary schools. She learned to overcome a deep bitter hatred 
for the Russians, who three times had run her and her family out of their 


_home.. (2) Gunvor Appelquist, an instructor in physical education, and a 


charming representative of her native Sweden. (3) One of our more 
colorful and affectionate characters — and we use the word character as 
American teen-agers use it — Befekadu Yetemenige, who frequently dressed 
in his native garb, the warden of the Theological School of the Holy 
Trinity in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia: (4) Edward, the handsome one, a 
graduate of American University in Cairo, who would like to come to 
America to study pharmacy. He is really an Armenian whose father has 
become a banker in Egypt. (5) Jamil Boullata, with the warm personality 
and the captivating smile, an Arab. He is a graduate from the University 
of London in the field of economics and is currently teaching English in 
his native city of Jerusalem. Proficient in seven languages, he was invaluable 
as an interpreter in our group. (6) Last, but by no means least, Kresimir 
Saiko, tall, handsome and reserved, with a brilliant mind and a sensitive 
spirit. From Yugoslavia, he is a graduate student in the field of international 
law. He went from our peace seminar to The Hague to read international 
law for two weeks before his visa ran out and he had to return to his own 
country. 

These young people came together and lived together for four weeks. 
They represented different races, different nations, different religions, 
different political and economic points of view. They arose at 6:00 a.m., 
went to work in the Seichenhaus at 6:30, ate breakfast at 8:00. After 
morning worship the dishes were washed and then the group met for three 
hours of lectures and discussion, with a fifteen-minute break for morning 
coffee — which was really tea. After the noon meal they read, did research, 
wrote, or talked with one another. Sometimes they took a brief rest, and 
once in a while they went to town. At four-thirty they returned for duty 
in the Seichenhaus. Supper and dishwashing followed. The evenings were 
in charge of the various national groups, who taught us their songs, led us 
in playing their games, told us about their countries, or entertained us. 
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Always there was worship, most ‘of the time in the chapel of the Prediger 
Seminar. 

It was not all work. There was the hike to poetan: to see the ruins 
of the old castle made famous by the Grimm brothers, one of whom still 
lives in the area, in their tale of the Sleeping Beauty. ‘There was the week end 
in Kassel, where we attended Martin Kirche, ate at Kassel Haus, went to — 
_ Wilhelmshohe in the rain, and heard the secretary to Bishop Dibelius 
preach in the evening. We took a never-to-be-forgotten trip to Friedland for 
an evening with the work campers there. We saw the transport come in 
with five hundred and sixty refugees, thirty of whom were babies. We 
walked up and put our hands on the barbed wire of the Iron Curtain which 
partitions the land of our church fathers. We attended a folk festival in 
_Grabenstein. We spent a memorable evening in fellowship with the staff 
of the Seichenhaus and another with the students of Prediger Seminar and 
Dr. Kauder. With the co-operation of Herr Lichte of the Seichenhaus we 
"were assigned to homes in Hofgeismar and spent an enjoyable Sunday 
afternoon visiting with outstanding citizens of the community. Thanks to 
Pfarrer Fuerer we attracted the attention of the press and the radio. The 
seminar was written up in a number of the Kassel papers, and an interview 
was broadcast from Frankfurt.» 

All of these things helped to mold the group into a closely knit unit. 
When we came to the discussions we could be utterly frank without fear of 
misunderstanding. ‘There were no holds barred. We discussed the Jewish- 
Arab tensions in Palestine, the Protestant-Catholic difficulties in Spain, the 
East-West conflict, and racial prejudice. We probed into the personality 
difficulties that make for mistinderstanding. We discussed the problems 
that make for strained relations between persons and groups. We evaluated 
the domestic and foreign policies of our several nations and tried to’ say 
which ones eased and which ones contributed to greater tension. Constantly 
we kept before us these questions: ‘“‘How do you apply the principle of love 
to these very difficult problems? Is it possible to make love an operative 
factor in human relationship or is all of this just wishful thinking, a pious 
hope, an idealistic dream?” 

It was certainly not the purpose of the seminar to > make pacifists out of 
people. It would have been foolish to try. The idea was foreign to most 
of the group when they first came together. They came to feel, however, 
that war was the number-one enemy in our world and that if we could not 
rid the world of the threat of another war there was not much use in trying 
to solve any of our other human problems. On the strength of this 
conclusion they resolved (1) to renounce war and to work for the eradication 
of all attitudes, notions, policies, and programs that make for tension, 
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misunderstanding, and war and (2) to give themselves unreservedly to 
creating goodwill and understanding between groups of people everywhere. 

We were not there either to be converted to communism or to make 
capitalists out of the socialists and the communists. As a matter of fact, we 
set as one of the goals of the seminar to try to discover a way to respect, 
understand, and love people in spite of differences. It was a compliment 
to the young people and to the relationships in the seminar that in humility 
and love they could point the finger of criticism at any person who held 
ideas which they felt were wrong and felt free to criticize anyone’s nation 
if that nation was engaged in practices or advocated gael which they felt 
endangered the welfare and the peace of humanity. 

You should have heard the Americans go for the communist lawyer 
from Yugoslavia and by the same token you should have heard the Japanese 
insist that there could be no peace or security in the world so long as the 
United States kept testing atom bombs and maintained its military bases 
around the world. Another member of the seminar put it this way: “I'd 
like to see what you Americans would say if any country had military bases 
as close to America as the United States has to Russia or if other countries 
tried to maintain military establishments in America as ie United States 
does in Germany and Japan.” 

We tried to insist that everyone should speak in humility and love; 


but even so, whenever these young people put their fingers upon a sensitive 


spot in each other’s lives or in the life of someone’s country it would hurt 
and on several occasions this or that person would have to leave the 
discussion room to go away and weep bitter tears. In at least one instance, 
explanations and apologies had to be made. But after four weeks of eating 
and working together, of thinking and studying together, of singing and 
praying together they came to the place where they agreed to honor, respect, 
and love each other as children of God and within their human limitations 
to endeavor to understand and appreciate each other in spite of any 
unresolved differences. Finally, on the last night, at the request of the 
young people themselves, I had the high and holy privilege of helping 
them seal their high resolves. In the little chapel of the Prediger Seminar, 
where we had had many worship experiences together, they came before 
the altar and knelt down; while they crossed their arms and clasped each 
other’s hands in friendship and love I placed in their mouths the sacrament 
of the broken body of our Lord and lifted to their lips the chalice containing 


the sacrament of his shed blood. 


Late that night and early the next morning we went together to the 
railroad station to see some of the group off and stood as the Germans do 
and waved to each other until we could see each other no more. Always 
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the tears flowed copiously and unashamedly. Sobbing as if her heart would 
break, one of the girls said, ‘I think I could stand it if I thought I would 


ever see them again.” ‘The two American boys who were traveling together 
wrote in characteristic college boy fashion, “When people at home ask us, 
“What was best? Rome, Paris, Brussels?’ we ‘ll probably answer ‘Hofgeismar,’ 
and be stared at as though we're nuts.” 

When we arrived home in the States five weeks later we found a 
letter from Jamil, the Arab young man. In the letter he said that he was 


writing befof he returned home because at home he would not be able to 


write uncensored what he wanted to. He went on to tell how he went from 


_ Hofgeismar to a Quaker seminar in France. There to the amazement of 
the entire group he formed a close and meaningful friendship with a Jewish 


lad from Jerusalem. He aaaen, “It was possible because at Hofgeismar I 
learned to love my enemy.” 
About a month after we had been home, birthday greetings began to 


arrive from this strange and wonderful family of fellows and girls. On 


thgfe cards and in these letters were sentiments that moved us deeply and 
for which we were sincerely and humbly grateful. Among them was one 
from Kresimir, the communist lawyer from Yugoslavia, which said, in 
part, “I am at home again and thinking often about our time at Hofgeismar. 
You and other people there made a deep impression on me. You have 
shown me a new perspective in life. I saw at Hofgeismar that it is possible 
to live and act in accordance with one’s conscience. Yes, it is fine to do 
this, but in the world there are so many hindrances which are making our 
wills more and more submissive to the idea that it is better to live at ease 
than to have headaches about lofty things. The problem is how to maintain 
one’s will and desire to act in a wey which to the majority is ridiculous and 
which they find reproachful, too.” 

Still later there came the first newsletter containing word from all but 


two of the group. Then we had a feeling that those who had been at 


Hofgeismar were not like ships that pass in the night, but, as one of the 
girls expressed it, ‘“‘our days there, our new meaning there, the discovery of 
truth there goes on living in each of us, not only as a memory, but as 


_ truth for all of life. And how rarely one finds a corner on truth.” 


Looking back we see many places where the program could be 


improved and strengthened. Going in on it green, as we did there, was 


no way to make adequate preparation. Who could foresee the kind of 
people the work campers would be? Wi could foresee the direction the 
discussions would take? How could more adequate library facilities be 
made available? How can the right resource persons be obtained after 
you know what kind of leadership is needed? How might the marvelous 
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work done by the members of the seminar be rewarded with college and 
university credit? How can better and abler leadership be secured? This 
is no job for amateurs; this is no task for the junior varsity. 

Most of all, how can more peace seminars be established? If only 
instead of one each year there could be fifty, located stategically in both 
hemispheres, both north and south of the equator! If instead of twenty-one 
seminarians from ten countries there could be two thousand from 
twenty-five countries of the world! And if the experience of Hofgeismar 
could be duplicated so that they could write as a girl from The Netherlands 
wrote recently, ‘“‘Never before have I felt such a united spirit in one group 
and especially in the evening I experienced that; when I was walking with 
friends and talking about the most deep things of life as belief in God 
-and friendship, about our existence of life and for what purpose we are 
here on earth. . . . It is not necessary that all questions were solved but it 
was good to hear other people speaking of these things. I have never 
experienced before so intensely what it means that young people of 
different countries can live in peace together in deep ve What 
a beautiful gift of God is real, unselfish friendship!” 

The kind of young - people who were at Hofgeismar will be the 
_ leaders of thought in tomorrow’s world; so we are confident that if what 
" happened there can be multiplied, what we saw by the flickering light of 
the candles on the faces of those who knelt before the altar in the Prediger 
Seminar chapel in that concluding communion service would be the light 
of hope that foretells the dawn of peace. 
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~ Symbols in Religious Practice 
GLEN WEIMER 


For some years my interest in the use of symbols in religious practice 
has been growing. And after much reading, observing, and thinking about 
this theme, I find myself unable to present more than a preliminary sketch 
on the subject. In fact, it would be best to call this attempt a mere 
probing of this immense field. Whatever one may say about symbols in 
religious practice, there is one fact that is clear and commanding. Living 
religion is life in communion with God and the communication of God to 
the world. Language is a symbol, a tool by and through which God is known 
and conveyed to others. A picture, an image, is a symbol also whereby 
living religion is nurtured and promoted. However, vital religious faith 
can never be declared or represented by any symbol or symbols absolutely; 
symbols are the media of expressing the. spiritual relevantly, concretely, 
vividly, suggestively, and vitally. With the modern decline of the sense 
of God there goes decline in the worth, meaningfulness, relevance, and 
significance of symbols in religious practice. And this loss of interest in 
symbols contributes to the loss of the sense of God. So, man is thrown 
back helplessly upon himself — and the nameless symbol that defines his 
life is emptiness. Let us then consider in the first place: 


I. THE NATURE OF SYMBOLS 


A symbol is a window into the meaning of existence. It is a spiritual 
highway by which two worlds are brought together. It is a channel through 
which life ascends to God and God descends to life. It is the point of 
return where life’s compass is reset ever and ever again. It is a light that 
both searches and illumines life. It is an anchor that both saves, secures, 
and sanctifies life. God speaks to us through symbols; and man aspires 
after, affirms, and apprehends God through symbols. To be more specific: 
a symbol may represent a great idea of universal range and worth. This 
idea is communicated by a specific representation. Take the cross; it 
conveys the idea that God’s love suffers and redeems. Or take a secular 
symbol of religious import to millions— the communist symbol of the 
hammer and sickle; here the idea of the comradeship of the workers of the 


Glen Weimer is the pastor of the Church of the Brethren in Arlington, Virginia. 
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world is communicated. Ideas do not move men until the imagination is 
captured through vivid and creative symbols. 

Then, a symbol may be an object that has universal meaning or an 
object that we invest with significance and worth. That is, a means whereby 
life in and with God is aided, heightened, or a means through which some 
truth or aspect of God’s will is conveyed to men. The bread and the cup 


of the Lord’s Supper might illustrate this fact. Here something common — 


out of the workaday world is given a religious meaning beyond its usual 


significance to man. It is the medium through which we partake of the — 


real life and presence of God. 

Further, a symbol can be an act, deed, event, or life through which men 
carry on conversation with God, and God with them, and by which they 
seek to communicate something of God to the world in which they live. 


Thus, the drama of feet-washing is grounded in an event in the Upper | 


Room that has universal relevance to the fulfillment of man’s life. For us, 
it is a symbol, a doorway into life, a kind of altar-stairs upon which the 
angels of God descend to us and we ascend to God. 

Symbols are like the filament in an electric light bulb: they carry the 
live light from our hearts to God and from God to us. Religion is mute 
without symbols. 


Il. THE NEED OF SYMBOLS 


Symbols are the tools of communion and communication. They are 


the instruments through which an idea, ideal, truth, experience, meaning, 


hope, or destiny is conveyed. In a sense symbols are pictorial preachments, 


prophesies, pronouncements, and spiritual promises and possibilities. They | 
speak to the intuitive, imaginative, and feeling side of life. Indeed, to 
present the love of God and the grace of Christ, pictorial symbolism is 


necessary to assure real, forceful, creative communion and communication 
of God to men. Religion must employ the best symbols to set forth -that 
by which men live, that for which men should live, and that toward which 
man should strive and hope. By these material media, man is stimulated 
to the highest devotion because God is brought near and life is opened to 
the invading, transforming presence of the God of love. Symbols are 
indispensable to the life of communion with and communication of God 
to men. F. W. Robertson once said: “The attempt to be independent of 
form is a vain effort for beings encased in flesh and blood, and in a world 
which is the great form by which God has manifested Himself.” Man is 
body, mind, and spirit, and the whole man needs to be addressed. Man 
needs to be reached through the eye gate, the ear gate, the touch gate, and 
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the taste and smell gates. We have stood for a limited use of symbols in 


our history. Could it be that we have by so doing limited our communion 


with God and communication of God? Religion without rich, beautiful 


symbols is like music without the great harmonies. Or speech without 
words. Or a body without life. 


III. THE PERIL OF SYMBOLS 


Symbols tend to become ends — things to be cherished in themselves. 
They no longer function as instruments. They cease to be windows, or 
highways of the spirit, instrumental and suggestive. They become idols. 
And, therefore, religion becomes sterile, cold, and formal. Its symbols, hav- 
ing become idols, choke off communion with God and the communication 
of God. This is why great cathedrals become merely places to be seen 
instead of hallowed spots where a wonderful pilgrimage is furthered in 


Moreover, symbols after long usage tend to lose touch with life; they 
get out of the context of life in which they were born or dedicated to the 
practice of communion with or communication of God. Symbols must 
embody factors, elements, and signs which have psychological association 
with, great experiences known or desired. A meaningful symbol must do 
more than provide opportunity for recollection, for celebration; it must 
stimulate aspiration and yearning and actually nurture spiritual rebirth 
and renewal. Symbols must grow out of devotional life in and with God 
and must feed the life of devotion. Stanley Hopper writes a searching 
word on the peril ¢f symbols: “Today we can see how traditional symbols 
have been dropping away, and are becoming less true, as the contexts 
within which they functioned and were serviceable cease to be life affirming.” 
Even ‘the Christ Symbol also has been receding from the center of the . 
western consciousness.” With the great objective symbols falling or fallen 
away, contemporary man has been thrown back upon the self itself as the 
primary archetypé of the real. So when symbols lose touch with ongoing 
life, they no longer speak of communion with God and of communigation _ 
of God. However, men still respect them, but they tend to be empty — 
shells, or may actually in some cases become substitutes for reality. Or 
they may iy to the esthetic part of our nature, but never to the 
will. They may Speak a kind of muffled message to the eye and ear, but 
never warn and woo and warm the heart. T. E. Harvey, in speaking of 
the lost sacrament of feet-washing, says that it has- become increasingly 


difficult to maintain the rite because the common life basis of the original 


act is not in the context of our lives. So, “it is something artificial, only 
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observed on special religious occasions, and unconnected with the ordinary 
home life, and thus the sacrament loses its original significance, like ritual 
language which men only use in prayer and never to their fellowman.” 
However, Saint Bernard reminds‘us: “For to the end that we doubt not 
in the least concerning the remission of daily sins, we have His sacrament, 
the washing of feet.’’ But, is this enough to keep it a living symbol among us? 
Must a symbol to be vital and vitality-producing have living connection 
with ongoing daily life? How is it possible to take a symbol out of context 
and prevent it from becoming a mere thing —a ritual act, an idol? A 
symbol that does not remain a relevant avenue of communion with God 
surely cannot be the means of communicating him to the world. 


IV. THE DYNAMISM OF SYMBOLS 
Live symbols make life alive! They open the flood gates of divine life 


into the life of mankind. ‘They make man receptive to the real presence — 


of God in the world, in history, and in tragic and triumphant human 


experience. There is a real transubstantiation that takes place in the right | 


use of symbols in religious practice. But the miracle is not of the bread 
and the wine, but of the person. A real change takes place in his life, in 
what he sees, feels, aspires after, hopes for. The real presence of God is 
received; an act of God in life takes place. Symbolism is not only the 
language of God to man and of man to God, but of man to man. Symbols 
are the highways of spirit to spirit. God approaches man through the 
whole of existence. The world is a symbol of the real presence of God and 
a vehicle carrying him to the heart. So Jesus saw the world. Indeed, all 


that he looked upon carried his mind to God and brought God to his mind 


and heart. All of man’s life — his tragic life, his noble life — is an avenue 
of God to man. 

Symbols have a place in religious living, for by them God speaks to 
the hearing ear, to the seeing eye, to the feeling heart, to the mind aware, 
to the sensitive spirit, and to the weak and wavering will of man. Dynamic 
symbols, live symbols, convey God, unveil his livingness in the here and 
now, and declare his providential, redemptive, creative, invigorative power 
and presence in the tides of personal and social life. Are we at a point in 


the religious history of the world when new and more commanding symbols | 


need to be discovered and employed to bring man into living communion 


with God, and to communicate God vitally and prophetically to our 


imperiled race? A symbol that no longer dynamically confronts man with 
God has served its use religiously and should be cast onto the rubbish pile 
of outmoded forms. 
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V. REFORMATION IN -THE USE OF SYMBOLS 


Symbols and their use belong to what Von Hiigel always called 
“external Feligion.” Live internal religion will seek live symbols to 
represent it, suggest it, and convey it. And live internal religion will 
create dynamic symbols and forms of external religion — symbols that will 
speak to and grip every aspect of man’s being. These valid external helps 
will prod, search, succor, and sanctify the inner life of man and transform 
his outer life. They will arouse man to apprehend God afresh unceasingly 
and to apply the unfolding will of God anew to his whole life. As Charles 


Bennett said, “the successful teaching of the doctrines of religion must in 


some sense involve symbolism.” Symbolism banned from the church leads 
to a dead rationalism. And when the church banned symbolism, it sprang 
up and flourish€& in the lodge. 

There is in man today a hunger for symbols that will illumine our 
earthly life with heavenly dimensions. The symbols used must be connected 


with great experiences; they must grow out of devotion to God and must 


nourish that devotion. They must be fitting means of communion with 
God and of communicating God to a life-weary world. They must help 


us live a larger life in.an immeasurably larger world. We need symbols of 


recollection and repentance, of devotion and affirmation, of appreciation 
and apprehension, and of communion and communication. Yes, symbols 
that will take us up and out of the workaday world into that strange new 
world of God, and back into the world in the spirit and power of that 
spiritual experience. Religious practice today calls for symbols that portray 
the livingness and creativeness of God in the flow of life, symbols that 
vivify for us the redemptive activity of God in the here and now. Symbols 
that show the past acts of God’s creativity are continuous in the history of 
today. We move into the higher stages of spiritual living only through © 
images, forms, symbols, and gateways that capture the imagination and 
commit the will. Von Hiigel stated the issue in clear words: “A Christian 
takes the crucifix not only as expressing faith, but also as to be used to 
awaken faith.’”’ And on another occasion he said, “‘I kiss my child not only 
to show my love, but also to love my child more.” Such is the function of 
symbols in religious practice. 

Symbols are never to be taken literally — but always seriously. Symbols 
have been a central and indispensable element in historical Christianity, 
and we cannot dispense with them now. We must not only recover the 
meaning and use of symbols and reconceive our traditional ones, but also 
discover new ones that will convey God to our age. For nothing gets into 
the mind or grips and commands the will that is not first in the senses. All 
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spiritual values and meanings are conveyed to us through the senses. So, 
we use symbols that will alert us, awaken us, inform us, nurture us, and 
conform us to our spiritual destiny in God — symbols through ‘and by 
which we are immersed in and invaded by a life grander than our own. 
For what captures the imagination will move the will and form the life. 
The three spiritual virtues to be taught and learned in the religious use of 
symbols are reverence, simplicity, and sincerity. When these are lacking 
there is no communion with God and no communication of God. Religion 
must reach the whole man through every known gateway into his life. 
Symbols are the potent instruments for this ministry. Mankind flounders 
in confusion today because a dimension is omitted from life — the religious 
dimension. Symbols that speak to man bring that dimension into man’s 
living. They point persistently outward toward an ideal world — and the 
City of God that is in this world and the City of God that is coming. They 
point to an ideal life that was lived and that is possible in this-world — and 
that is coming —to a life victorious in history, one that lies beyond death. 
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Toward an Adequate Definition of Religion 
LELAND WILSON 


Modern research in the field of human relations has made us acutely 
aware of the facilitation of the communication process by securing greater 
precision in our defining of terms. Indeed, communication does not occur 
until we have agreed upon some commonality of meaning. It is in the 
ambiguity of definitions that we find the locus of much of our misunder- 
standing and resultant conflict. On certain terms, possessing extensional 
meaning, we may find fairly general agreement. When the symbols are 


such that they involve only intensional meanings, that agreement is not as 
easily secured. When we cannot; in any scientific sense, detect the form 


of the object, differences in definition may well be reflected in each of the 
individuals concerned to such an extent that understanding is impossible. 
Religion is such a term. It is an abstraction, the meaning of which 
varies considerably between speakers. At present, we have no satisfactory 
definition of religion. Signatory to this fact is that even such a voluminous 
and scholarly worker as Joachim Wach contents himself with a meager 
five-word definition. He states that he defines it simply as “the experience 
of the Holy.”’ Perhaps one of the reasons for the lack of an adequate 
definition (writers do seem to be agreed on this point) is that the subject 
is studiously avoided except for those theologically oriented. Politically, 
we have a tradition of keeping the state “pure” — free from religion. 
Willard Sperry has traced the development of the concept of the separation 
of church and state and some of its consequences.” With this idea permeating 


our way of life, the academic development of the field of religion has been 


seriously curtailed. Not only do schoolchildren fail to receive instruction, 


the teaching of religion being prohibited in tax-supported schools, but at 


the highest levels of scholastic endeavor there is a. studious avoidance of 
religion. The representatives of the various social science disciplines are 
wary of even considering those aspects of religion which may be tangible 
to their body of knowledge, lest it be misconstrued that — are interested 
in religion. 


Leland Wilson is pastor of the Cherokee Hills Church of the Brethren in Kansas 
City, Kansas. 


2 Joachim Wach, Sociology of Religion (Chicago, Illinois: University of Chicago Press, 1944), page 13. 
* Willard L. Sperry, Religion in America (New York: Macmillan, 1948), chapters III and IV. 
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A century or less ago they would not have labored for such a distinction. 
The social scientist would not have found himself embarrassed in the 
company of religious thought. In this regard, sex and religion have 
apparently reversed their positions. Writing in the Victorian era, Max 
Weber and William James spoke freely of religious experience; the role 
of sex in life was hardly recognized. The volumes of Ernst Troeltsch could 
not have been produced in the sociology department of a modern‘ university, 
for he would have been quietly, but firmly, referred to a different depart- 
ment for his concern over the theological and philosophical content of 
Christianity. By way of contrast, Freud and Kinsey have set the pace for 
frankness in discussions of sex, and volumes are now dedicated to the 
unraveling of its mysteries. This is not to be deplored, but the fact that 


the study of religion has, in a large part, been abdicated by the social 


sciences is to be deplored. _ 
Another reason for the absence of a suitable definition lies in the 


nature of the term. It covers a multiplicity of ideas and behavior. To the 
Navaho, religion means, among other things, the making of ‘“‘corpse poison” 
from the flesh of the dead, ground into powder and dropped into the nose 
or the mouth of a sleeping victim. The same term is applied when speaking 


of the partaking of the Eucharist in a dignified and ritualistic setting in a 


modern cathedral. ‘To the Mennonite, an integral part of religion is the 
refusal to kill or destroy. But the ancient Aztec sacrificed human beings 


on certain occasions, and, at the climax of the worship act, cut out the 
pulsing heart of the victim bound to the altar. The ancient Greeks at 


times worshiped some of their gods by alcoholic intoxication, being thereby 
able to get out of themselves and be filled with the power of the god. 
Sexual intercourse with the temple priestess was often viewed as a religious 
ceremony. In contrast to this, sexual purity is a value with Christians, and 
abstaining from the use of alcoholic beverages is a primary concern for 
many Protestants. The ringing rhythm of a revival meeting of the Fire 
Baptized Holiness sect is as much a part of religious expression as is the 
quietness of a Quaker meeting in the old meeting hall. From this diversity, 
it becomes clear that it would certainly be no easy task to combine a few 
words or even a few sentences to form a complete definition. 

One of the problems of definitions of religion is that they are made 
from a particularistic point of view. For those interested in religion there 
is the possibility that they will embody their own experience in terms of the 
religion with which they are familiar. There is a tendency to deny the 
faith of others —to call them pagans or heathens. The nonreligious, or 

the irreligious, may well select those phases of religion which seem most 
vulnerable to attack and press them as the characteristics of religion. 
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Inasmuch as we cannot transcend either personal experience or cultural 
existence, it will be impossible to avoid all the danger involved. However, 
we can always be alert for bias in definitions so as to make them as objective 

It is not universally agreed that a definition of religion is needed. 
Howells wrote that “religion needs a description rather than a definition.’”* 
There is much merit in the statement; it leads us to recognize frankly that 
in dealing with such a complex matter, a simple, dogmatic definition cannot 
be expected. Even if we were able to find a definition that would be 
suitable for covering the field, it would be merely a framework on which 
to begin the hanging of understandable data. 

In the material which follows, an attempt will be made to consider 


.some of the important contributions that have been made in formulating 


a definition of religion. A review of the subject and an attempt to construct 
a workable definition should assist us not only in our communication but 
also in our conceptualization of the content of religion. PS 

Harry Emerson Fosdick has warned that “if anyone, confused about 
religion’s meaning, wishes to make his bewilderment more complete, let 
him become a connoisseur in definitions of religion.”* Despite this warning 
by Dr. Fosdick, this will, by and large, constitute the approach of this 
article. For the sake of convenience in considering the definitions, they 
have been given a rough system of classification. A study of these, it is 
believed, will make the following statement from the Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences appear to be a gross oversimplification. 


_ While the striking lack of unanimity among modern students of comparative 
religion regarding the nature of the concept under analysis is a natural 
consequence of their wide divergence in intellectual orientation and perspective, 
their manifold differences may ultimately be reduced to the fundamental conflict 
between two opposing approaches: the one which assumes God to be an objective 
essence,‘and the one which regards religion merely as one aspect of the psychic 
life of man. At the one extreme stands Hegel’s conception of religion as a process 
working itself out within the being of God; at the other, Feuerbach’s conclusion 
that it is an illusion spun by man. Any intermediate view is at bottom either a 
modification of one of these extremes or a conscious synthesis of the two.° 


ETYMOLOGY OF THE TERM 


In our search for a definition, it should be illuminating to look at the 


_ * William Howells, The Heathens (Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1948), 
page 21. After making the statement quoted above, Howells proceeds on the following page to present 
his own definition of religion quoted later in this paper. 

“Harry Emerson Fosdick, As I See Religion (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1932), page 2. 
° Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Volume 13 (New York: Macmillan Company, 1948), page 237. 
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i BS of the term itself. On this subject the Encyclopedia of Social 
Sciences says: 
The two most generally accepted derivations are ion given by Cicero and 
by the “Christian Cicero,” Lactantius, a teacher of Latin rhetoric in the first 
half of the fourth century. While the former derived the term from the verb 
religere, i.e., to execute painstakingly by means of repeated effort, the latter 
' derived it from religare, to bind together, and interpreted religion as essentially 
a “bond of piety.’’° 


The writer suggests that these two interpretations lead us to the two 


aspects of religion. In its objective phase, religion consists of the recurring 


performance of certain human activities belonging to the realm of external 


phenomena. In its subjective phase, religion is a part of the hidden ex- 


perience of the psychic life. 

Obviously this approach gives us only the process by which we received 
the word. Words frequently change meanings and there are terms for 
which we find no exact duplicate in another language. While this may 
help us, it does not satisfy from the standpoint of gaining some fairly 
universal concept of religion. 


ORIGIN AS A MEANS TO A DEFINITION (SOCIAL) 


Writers of the last half of the nineteenth century were preoccupied 
with origins. They were convinced that if they could but find the origin of 
a phenomenon, then it could be explained. Durkheim states well the 
assumption with which they attacked the problem. 

Every time that we undertake to explain something human, taken at a given 
moment in history — be it a religious belief, a moral precept, a legal principle, 

an aesthetic style or an economic system — it is necessary to commence by going 

back to its most primitive and simple form, to try to account for the character- 

istics by which it was marked at that time, and (then to show how it developed 
and became eee little by little, and 5a, it became that which it is at 

the moment in question.’ 

To this end, the origin of religion was explored, focusing a upon the 
society and the individual. 

Naturism as the basis of religion was presented in its most systematic 
form by Max Muller, a well-known Anglo-German student of religions. 
He felt that the clue to the beginnings of religion lies in the use of some 
of the same names for different gods throughout the Indo-European 
religions. The names came from linguistic roots applied to physical 
phenomena such as thunder, fire, moon, sun, earth, and sky. From this 


* Ibid., page 228. 


* Emile Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 


1947), page 3. 
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he concluded that among these peoples the forces of nature were the first 
objects of religious sentiment, and he went on to construct a complete 
theory of the evolution of religion and its gods. — 

The natural forces are understandably a part of religious sentiment, 
as they constitute a part of the physical environment with which man must 
cope. The influences of the natural environment can be seen frequently in 
the details of the theology and the mythology of a religion. ‘The prominence 


of the moon god in Semitic religion may be attributed to the nomad’s 


preference for the coolness of the night away from the blazing sun. Other 


examples are to be found in the religions of mountainous and maritime 


people. That the physical environment will color the religious experience, 
however, does not explain the presence of senidiadil s a religion. 
Durkheim criticizes Muller for the use of linguistic roots as a basis for 
his theory. Muller assumes that these roots indicate a language which 
peoples spoke before their separation into different areas, and at the time 
when the religion of nature was being formed. Durkheim suggests that 
the roots are general; that is to say that they do not express particular things : 
and individuals, but types, and even types of an extreme generality. .. . 
Secondly, the types to which they correspond are types of action, and not of 
objects. . . . In other words, men generalized and named their principal ways of 


acting before generalizing and naming the phenomena of nature. 
Owing to their extreme generality, these words could easily be extended to 


all sorts of objects which they did not originally include.® _ 

While natural forces may produce some images in the individual 
psychic, this is not sufficient evidence to presume that a system of religion is 
thus necessarily formed or that it is —- a part of the religious 
experience. | : 

Pre-animism refers to a generalized primitive attitude toward matter. 
A sub-spiritual aliveness is implied in the terms mana and taboo, which are 
associated with pre-animism. These concepts are concerned with an im- 


‘personal permeative power to be found in some degree in almost everything. 


Marrett proposed the term and held that it was a feeling of compounded 
awe, fear, and wonder, aroused by the supernatural.’ Writers are not agreed 
on how widespread these concepts are held by primitives. Agreeing with 


King, that “when we are considering the mana-taboo concept as the 


primitive form of all religion: per se it is not religious,’** we need not 
dwell at length in considering pre-animism in seeking to understand the 


nature of religion. 
Animism as a term was made famous by E. B. Tylor, an English 


8 Ibid., page 76. 
° Howells, op. cit., page 20. | 
*° Winston L. King, Introduction to Religion (New York: Hani and Brothers, 1954), page 31. 
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anthropologist of the nineteenth century, and Herbert Spencer, an English 

philosopher of scientific and religious interests. According to this theory, 
the idea of the soul came to man by way of dream experiences — the 
primitive being unable to distinguish between dream and reality. It might 
also come through trances, diseased seizures, hallucinations, and seeing 
one’s reflection in a quiet pool. The primitive (as the theory goes) thought 
of himself as having a double, or a soul, which actually performed the 
activities pictured in a dream. The extension of animism to beings outside 
man, to Tylor, was due to the particular mentality of the primitive who 
could not distinguish the animate and the inanimate. Spencer took the 
matter from this point and said that it follows that “all religion arose in. 
the form of the worship of the spirits of the ancestors, first merely honored in 
funeral rites, then promoted to the status of gods.’’" . 

* Several have questioned the assumption that the primitive mind is 
deluded to the point that he cannot distinguish dream from reality; nor 
does it follow that there is a logical jump from dreams to ancestor worship. 
Concerning this theory, King says: , 

: The primitive may be preliterate, but he is not altogether stupid. Even 
young infants soon distinguish between dreams and realities; and animals, 

‘ after an experience or two, are no longer concerned with reflections in mirrors, 

nor seem to worry about their spiritual selves as a result.** 
Durkheim makes an extended criticism of the idea that animism is the most 
elementary form of religion as he prepares to present a case for totemism. 


Totemism, to Durkheim, is the first form of religion; it brings a quality 
of group reverence and is the continuing basis of all religion, primitive or 
developed. As to what the totem stands for, if we look to Durkheim it is 
the group; to Freud it was the symbol for the father. Totems are the 
collective symbols for a group known as the clan who consider themselves 
united by a bond of kinship. Outside of and above the totems of clans 
are totems of phratries. A phratry is a group of clans which are united to 
each other by particular bonds of fraternity. After an elaborate discussion 
of the relation of totems to the tribal members, Durkheim concludes: ‘The | 
god of the clan, the totemic principle, can therefore be nothing else than 
the clan itself, personified and represented to the imagination under the 
visible form of the animal or vegetable which serves as totem.”™ 

There can be little doubt that Durkheim added substantially to our 
knowledge of religion, but in so doing he greatly overemphasized the social 
aspect of it. Most certainly he of all persons is vulnerable to the criticism 


12 Quoted in ibid., page 29. 
13 Tbid., page 30. 
1® Durkheim, op. cit., page 206. ‘ 
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of Bertholet that “the sociological approach may often tail to do justice 
to the inner experience of the individual.’** His system is one of social 
determinism that leaves almost no place for the creativity of the individual. 
It assumes a faithful replica of the religious sentiment by the individual 
and does not take account of the individual that fails to reflect the system 
of belief that has been carefully indoctrinated. 

Creation by Priestly Class. Thomas Hobbes, re English political 
theorist of the seventeenth century, came to the conclusion that all religion 
could be explained as a plot on the part of the power-hungry priests. Deists 
often favored such a theory of religious origins. Later, the Marxists have 
taken it up after a fashion, saying that the priests, who originated religion 
for their own profit, have now become the tools of the economic overlords.” 

It is true that, under certain circumstances, a mass of the population has 
been under the control of a priestly caste. This, however, leaves unexplained 
the voluntary religious response of many of the laity. Further, it is an 
oversimplification to make of the clergy a small selfish clique, They too 
‘are products of their culture, and it is to be questioned whether they could 
consciously maintain such a program which was known to them to be 
unscrupulous. 

High-God Theory. In his Origin and Growth of Religion, Wilhelm 
Schmidt develops the theory that among primitives the first form of genuine 
religion was the worship of one high or supreme god, or at least only a few 
major gods. These were not just hazy spirits, but had to the primitive 
much the same meaning that God has for us. They were thought to inhabit 
the sky, to be creators, to be givers of the moral code, and to have an eternity 
of. existence. The lesser gods came at a later period and crowded into 
primitive religions.” 

Jevons has found 1 in the high- god theory sufficient evidence to postulate 
an original monotheism spread over the whole earth. The contribution 
_ which Schmidt has made, however, lies not in giving us the only base of 
the religious life, but in protesting against the idea of a uniform evolution 
of religions from the simple to the complex. Continued anthropological 
study has shown that the elements he has presented do exist to some extent. 
This is not sufficient evidence, though, to account for the universal origin 
of religion; nor is the evidence presented by Schmidt adequate support for | 
the theory. 

Magic as the First Form of Religion. As a basis for the religious life, 
magic has been a controversial phenomenon among social scientists. The 


** Encyclopedia, op. cit., page 230. 
15 King, op. cit., pages 21 and 22. 
1° Ibid., page 24. 
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Encyclopedia of Social Science states: ‘““The exclusion of magic from the 
general field of religion can hardly be justified, inasmuch as magic is more 
or less clearly the cornerstone of every historical religion.’’’’ Sir James 
Frazer, whose work is well known, held that magic was a sort of prereligion, 
that it was a primordial matrix out of which all religions probably developed. 
“His theory is that after man had found his magic efforts failing to produce 
the desired effects, he turned to religious supplication; not being able to 
force the powers to accede to his desires, he turned to entreaty and prayer.” 

The work of Malinowski relates to this theory and is useful at this 
point. He contends that the primitive actually makes three distinctions: 
magic, science, and religion. Science is recognized as those skills which 
they possess in farming, hunting, or fishing. These skills are not confused 
with magic, which is used on those elements he feels he can control by the 
performance of magic. Magic is used for manipulation when scientific 
skill is not sufficient to control the situation. Besides these, there are those 
elements which yield neither to scientific nor to magical treatment and 
require religious treatment.” 

Although there may appear some mixing of religion and magic at the 
primitive level (and even at the modern level!), we will do well to avoid 
holding a theory which says that magic was the first form of religion or that 
they are necessarily combined in a primitive state. 


ORIGIN AS A MEANS TO A DEFINITION (INDIVIDUAL) 


Shifting from those who have searched for the origin of religion in the 
social order, we turn to the writers who looked at the individual asa 
source for the development of religious sentiment. | 


Wish Fulfillment. The best known of those who ie examined the | 


individual as a base for religion is Sigmund Freud. He contended that 
religion had its origin in man’s helplessness; it was an illusion, a repetition 
of the experience of the child. Man used religion to cope with threatening 
forces in the same manner as a child, dealing with his insecurity by relying 
on and admiring and fearing his father. Its origination is in the Oedipus 
and associated complexes. According to Freud 
a son is both jealous and fearful of his father, because his father sexually 
possesses his mother, but at the same time admires and loves him. Though 
hating his father the son feels guilty because he does; yet he is unable to restrain 
himself from either love or hate, and continual emotional conflict results. Thus 
(says Freud) religions originated in some primitive situation in which the sons 


17 Encyclopedia, op. cit., page 229. 
18 King, op. cit., page 26. 
7° Bronislaw Malinowski, Magic, Science, ad Religion (Boston: Beacon Press, 1948). 
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combined to kill their father that they might possess his wives and concubines, 
but felt so guilty after the murder that they refrained from such possession, 
and in addition, through religious rites, repented of their deed. 


Religion, in other words, is a symbolic washing of the hands in expiation 
of a prehistoric crime. The memory of the victim of the crime has been elevated 
to the status of God (powerful, dominating, yet loving and just), and the whole 
apparatus of ritual worship has been evolved around this central complex.” 


Religion disturbed Freud; he said that by teaching people to believe an 
illusion and by prohibiting critical thinking religion is responsible for the 


impoverishment of intelligence. If.a man knows. that he has nothing to 
rely upon but his own powers, he will learn to use them properly. To Freud, 
religion was a shared neurosis. 

There can be little doubt as to the importance of the contribution by 
Freud in this field. ‘There is much to be said about religion as a matter of 


_wish-fulfillment. Even in modern religions this is true. Nations seek to 


invoke the blessing of God as they go to war, and soldiers who are able 
to escape battle wounds while they inflict disaster on the enemy consider it 
an answer to prayer. There are many who live in a religious world as a 
sort of dream world in which they gain those things which are denied them 
in reality. ‘This has colored the expectation of eternity for many Christians. 
The early Christians were particularly impoverished and in this poverty 
they constructed a concept of heaven as being a city with golden streets 
and banquet-style feasts. The rich would be eternally damned and the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus became the eschatology of the time, an 
influence which is still prevalent, particularly in marginal sectarian groups. 
Having recognized that Freud has contributed greatly to our knowledge 
of religion (and he wrote such an extended amount on religion that its 
essence could not be given justice in such a paper as this), we may observe 
that he left much uncovered. Riesman has noted that he omitted anything 
that might be called genuine religious mystitism.” Nor does he concern 
himself with the demands of religion. While it is true that men find 
comfort in religion, it is also true that the religion places demands upon 
them so that they feel compelled to carry out certain activities. Such a 
focus upon religion does not give us any understanding of the tradition that 
is involved or of the cultural significance of religion. 
_ Fear as the parent of religion is advanced by many, among them being 
Lewis Browne. The following is considered a classic statement: 


In the beginning there was fear; and fear was in the heart of man; and fear 
controlled him. At every turn it whelmed over him, leaving him no moment of 


** Dav@t-Riesman, Individualism Reconsidered (Glencoe, Iinois: The Free Press; 1954), page 399. 


™ be cit., pages 19 and 20. 
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ease. With the wild soughing of the wind it swept through him; with the 
crashing of the thunder and the growling of the lurking beasts. 

All the days of man were gray with fear, because all his universe seemed 
charged with danger. Earth and sea, sea and sky were set against him; with 
relentless enmity, with inexplicable hate, they were bent on his destruction. 
At least so primitive man concluded. . . 

Of one thing he seemed most stubbornly convinced: that some spell would 
work. Somehow the hostile things around him could be appeased or controlled, 
he believed; somehow death could be averted. Why he should have been so 
certain no one can tell. It must have been his instinctive adjustment to the 
conditions of a world that was too much for him. Self-preservation must have 
forced him to that certainty, for without it self-preservation would have been 
impossible. Man had to have faith in himself or die. 

So he had faith —and developed religion.” 


One must seriously question whether the primitive man was as 
terrified as he is pictured by Browne. Even for the fear that exists, there 
is no reason to believe that religion is a necessary consequence. The 
primitive might as well develop magic for the control of the objects he 
fears. Finally, King suggests that there is a misunderstanding of the term 
fear as applied to religion. | 


There is undoubtedly an element of the fearful in religion at all levels. 
“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” as the Old Testament puts 
it. But it is a specific variety of fear, better called awe. Rudolf Otto, in his | 

_ The Idea of the Holy, has well expressed it as a compound of attraction and 
repulsion. One fears (reverences, respects) God, yet loves Him. Isaiah the 
prophet in his vision of God cries out, “Woe is me”; yet the total experience 
concludes with his voluntary acceptance of a prophetic mission to his people to 
prepare them to serve God. Peter on his knees entreats the miracle-working 
Jesus to depart from him, because he (Peter) is a sinful man, but immediately 
rises to follow him.” 


While fear may have a part in the religious response of men, and may 
be used as a technique by the manipulator of religious symbols to induce 
a certain type of behavior, its influence is not saicient to warrant considering 
it the originator of religion. 

Ecstasy in the individual is advanced by some as the basis for religious 
belief. Thus the Encyclopedia says: 

The experiences from which religion springs are, as Hauer has rightly 
emphasized, essentially ecstatic in character and the subjects of such experiences 
are in the great majority of cases single individuals. And unless it is recognized 
that men are unequal as regards their capacity for the religious experience, it 


is impossible to understand the actual history of the origin and evolution of 
religion.** 


** King, op. cit., page 17. 
Ibid., page 18. 
** Encyclopedia, op. cit., page 230. 
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This is akin to what has been said for the. origin of religion in animism and 
it is true that the heightened forms of religious experience may come in the 
form of ecstasy. This covers only a small phase of the religious life, however, 
and does not approach being an explanation for the wide range of religious 
behavior. If religion were dependent upon such as an origin it is unlikely 
that there would develop great systems of religions over the world. 
Various other sources of origin have been advanced, seeking to link 
religion with one bodily or mental mechanism. There is the theory of 
sex repression, with the advocates pointing to the phallic symbols used in 
religion and the orgiastic nature of religious frenzy. Seeking to find a 


-common denominator for religious sentiment, Schleiermacher felt that in 
_ the last analysis religion is a sense of. appeal, dependence, surrender.” 


McDougall, ‘“‘the arch instinctivist of the present century,” found four 
propensities in the emotional complex which go together to make up 
religion: curiosity, self-abasement, flight, and the parental instinct. Edward 
Scribner Ames attributes religion to man’s inferiority, for he says that, by 
believing that religion is derived from a supernatural source and revealed 
to man, “‘men have . . . been blinded to the fact that religion arises from 
themselves by the tradition of their own inferiority.” 

Our list could continue, but the characteristics given so far give a 
fairly adequate picture of the attempted explanations of the origin of 
religion. Allport says that there is no psychological support for a single and 
specific religious instinct and that just as there is no standard pattern of 
content in epee religious experience, so too we find no common point 


of origin.” 
In nearly all instances, however, we find that in the course of development 
the religion of the individual has been refracted by (1) his bodily needs, (2) his 
temperament and mental capacity, (3) his psychogenic interests and values, 


(4) his pursuit of rational explanation, and (5) his rn to the surrounding 


-culture.*® 


_. Just as we may be critical of Durkheim tie divinizing society and a 


general failure to regard individual aspects of religion, so too we may be 
critical of the psychological school that seeks to explain all religious 
phenomena by examining an isolated individual. We must examine the 


statement that 
the subjective religious attitude of every individual is, in both its essential and 


non-essential features, unlike that of any other individual.. The roots of religion 
are so numerous, the weight of their influence in individual lives so varied, 


*® Gordon W. Allport, The Individual and His Religion (New York: Macmillan, 1950), page 3. 


1bid., page 7. 


87 Edward Scribner ‘heii Religion (New York: Henry Holt sal Company, 1929), page 15. 


*® Allport, op. cit., page 6. 
*° Ibid, page 9. 
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and the forms of rational interpretation so endless, that uniformity of product 
_ is impossible.*° | 

Complete uniformity is, no doubt, impossible, but we may regard religion 
as manifesting a fairly uniform pattern within a cultural setting. Christians 
may practice witchcraft, but it is greatly refined and would not be recognized 
by the Navaho. Wherever we find religious expression it tends to become 
institutionalized, regular and patterned — hence we must look beyond the 
individual for a complete explanation. | | 

The whole matter of looking to origins as a means of defining or 
explaining religion is built upon a shaky foundation and a false assumption. 
Even if it were. possible to agree that a single form of religion was the 
most primitive or that a human tendency was the origin, this would only 
tell us how religion appeared in its initial form. We are far from this 


point, for it is more than likely that there is no common point of religious — 


origin, either in society or in the individual. Rather, we need to look for 
a multiplicity of forms of primitive expression. —The assumption also is 
false. ‘That assumption is that once an origin is found, the explanation of 
the developed is merely an unfolding of that origin. —Thus Durkheim felt 


that the same tendencies present in totemism were also present in the. 


established religions of the modern world. This is a common-sense 
generalization and is like many others present in the social sciences which 
are only recently coming to be more carefully examined by those concerned. 
Dr. Buttrick has put it succinctly: “This cult of origins, the strange 
assumption that priority in time gives clearer meanings and _ truer 
evaluations, leads almost inevitably to oversimplification.”” With regard 
to religion, when we say that the origin explains the developed, we are 
as logical as we would be when we say that because a human embryo 
resembles a fish, it will necessarily follow that a mature human will have 


gills. 


FUNCTION AS A MEANS OF DEFINITION (SOCIAL) 


If an earlier generation was preoccupied with origins as a means of 
explaining phenomena, we may say that “functionalism” is now the vogue. 
The popular pursuit among the social scientists, particularly sociologists, 
is to understand by explaining relationships between things, the ‘‘function”’ 
of a particular thing in relation to other parts of life. The functional 
approach to religion may have had its beginning in John Stuart Mill in 
the nineteenth century when he began to ask specific questions, such as: 


Ibid, page 26. | 
*? George Arthur Buttrick, Prayer (New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1942), page 27: 
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‘What does religion do for society, and what for the individual?” and “What 
amount of benefit to social interests, in the ordinary sense of the phrase, 
arises from religious belief?’ By using this approach, Mill began to see 
religion as a social process arising from human desires and emotions 
directed toward ideal ends.” | 

Examining the function of religion as a means to a definition has 
really not been developed, partially because of avoidance of the subject as 
discussed above and partially because of the newness of the approach. 
Usually sociologists have been preoccupied with the conservative nature 
of religion and with religion as a social bond. They have generally failed 
to see religion as an innovator and have agreed with George Bernard Shaw 
that religion is “that which binds men to one another and irreligion that 
which sunders.””* The concept of religion as inert and prohibitive of 


progress or change received its greatest expression in William G. Sumner. 


He contended that in its nature, no religion ever changed, and that it 
contained no provision for its own amendment. Although the general 
content of Sumner’s work contributed greatly to the body of our knowledge, 
his concepts have been improved upon and he is looked upon as a stage 
of development in the social sciences. Despite this, he has many disciples 
in his analysis of religion, including many of the ones who go beyond his 
overemphasis on folkways. Only by taking into account the dynamic aspects, 
as well as the conservative aspects, can we hope to arrive at a satisfactory 
explanation of religion. One has but to look at the racial situation in this 


country at present to see an illustration of the workings of religion in 


instituting change. 

Durkheim may be considered something of a forerunner in the analysis 
of the function of religion in society. It is thought of generally in terms 
of a device to integrate and cement the social order. Howells gives us 
such a definition. “Religion is a set of earnest policies which a group of 
people adopts under an unconscious compulsion in order to tidy up their 
distraught relationships with one another and with the universe as they 


perceive it, without the aid of science.’’** Nottingham’s definition is similar, 


but directs a bit more attention toward the individual. “Religion may be 
regarded as a cultural tool by means of which man has been able to 
accommodate himself to his experiences in his total environment; the latter 
includes himself, his fellow group members, the world of nature, and that 
which is felt by him to transcend them all.”” 


32 Ames, op. cit., pages 24-26. 

*8 Fosdick, op. cit., page 3. 

** Howells, op. cit., page 22. 

ei Elizabeth K. dames Religion and. Society (Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 1954), 
page 
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It is true that religion has a positive, cohesive, integrating effect on the 


members of a group. Wach has discussed this effect at length — but he 


has also pointed out that there is, and can be, a negative, destructive, 


disintegrating influence. This may happen when religious ideologies con- 
flict with each other and create factions within a group. Many have 


attributed the weakness of religion in the life of present-day America to 


the segmental nature of religious organization with denominationalism 
poorly presenting a means for a collectivity to have a rallying point. In 
assessing the positive and the negative aspects of religion as to cohesion or 
disruption, Wach believes that the positive outweigh the negative although 
he fails to show the exact process by which this conclusion is formulated. 

There can be little doubt that the “functionalists,” such as Talcott 
Parsons, are correct in assigning religion a place as an_ integrative 
phenomenon in the social world. Having described one of the things it 
does or accomplishes, however, neither defines nor accounts for its presence. 
It is important in helping us to understand a certain aspect of the 
phenomenon. 


FUNCTION AS A-MEANS OF DEFINITION (INDIVIDUAL) 


Many have attempted to explain religion on the basis of what it does 
for the individual. Havelock Ellis said, “‘Now and again we must draw a 
deep breath of relief — and that is religion.’’** Apparently, he has in mind 
a release from tension. There is much merit in his statement, for religion 
has often meant this to persons. Today’s most prominent example is 
“Pealeism,” which is concerned with the “‘power of positive thinking.” In 
short, think happy thoughts, be relieved of all care and frustration. We 
must recognize at the same time that religion can and does create tension, 
just as it is a source of relief. | 

Salomon Reinach must have cdnsidered religion as a sort of super- 


imposed conscience. His definition of religion was “‘a sum of scruples which — 


impede the free exercise of our faculties.’*” This may be something of what 
is meant in Matthew Arnold’s statement that religion is “morality touched 
by emotion.”* Although it is a means of social control, it is much more 
than an inhibitor placed upon the individual to bridle him. 

Of the anthropologists, Malinowski probably gives one of the most 


individualistic interpretations of the function of religion. He says that its. 


function is to establish, fix, and enhance all valuable mental attitudes. It 


=, 


Fosdick, op. cit., page 
87 Ibid. 
*® Ibid., page 2. 
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_ __ reveals to man truth in the wider sense of the word.” This gives a rather 

o wide range of activity to religion and as a statement of function it appears 

. to be too all-inclusive and abstract to be usable. e 

a Looking at the “function” of religion is a fruitful means of gaining | 

e some understanding of at least part of its ramifications. It leads us, on the 

. whole, much nearer our objective than does the search for origins. Again, 

ee we must note that knowing what a thing accomplishes does not explain its 


RELIGION AS AN IDEAL 


Religion is sometimes referred to as an ideal. George Boas is an 
example of this when he says that religion is ‘the worship of the ideals 
which one finds it impossible to realize.”*° Similar definitions are given by 
Haydon, Stratton, and Ames. Haydon exalts it as the “cooperative quest for 
a completely satisfying life.”** Professor Stratton says that religion is “man’s 
whole bearing toward what seems to him the Best, or Greatest.’ Ames 
gives as religion the ‘‘cherishing of values felt to be most vital to man’s 
life and blessedness, by means of ceremonial dramatization, expressive 
symbols and doctrinal beliefs.”** And again, he said that it is “the pursuit on 
the part of the community, or the individual of the community, of what 


a are thought to be the highest social values.’’** 

2 While religion may involve that which is ideal, to define religion 
7 _ simply in such terms is by far too great a generalization to be of help. 
= Religion is much more than the seeking of an ideal as illustrated in much 


of primitive religion that does not appear to be concerned with such. On 
aC the other hand, the development and search for the ideal should not be 
x thought to exist only within the framework of religion unless we are to 


3 
og 


= expand that term far beyond reasonable proportions. 

ES RELIGION AS A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 

a Sperry quotes William James as saying that “religion shall. mean for 
a us the feelings, acts, and experience of individual men in their solitude, 
- so far as they apprehend themselves to stand in relation to whatever they 
ee may consider as divine.’’** Whitehead gives religion as that which “the 
a Malinowski, op. cit. 

& *° George Boas, Our New Ways of Thinking (New York: Harper, 1930), page 49. 

Fosdick, op. cit., page 3. 

a Tbid., page 2. 

8 ** Ames, op. cit., page 32. 


a ** Fosdick, op. cit., page 2. 
“© Sperry, op. cit., page 152. 
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individual does with his own solitariness.’** There -are other variations 


on this theme which focus upon the individual and his experience, not 
within a group, but alone. One of the best statements comes from Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. 


Religion at its fountainhead is an individual, psychological experience. 
Between religion conceived primarily in terms of churches and theologies and 
religion conceived primarily as a psychological experience, at least one distinction 
is apparent. Churches and theologies'can be inherited; from generation to 
generation they can be handed on, their doctrines written in books and their 
institutions passed from the custody of fathers to the custody of sons. Almost 
inevitably, therefore, churches and theologies become in’ time objects which 
believing people try to preserve. How much contemporary religion consists in 
the earnest, sometimes militant, frequently desperate, endeavor to save the 
churches and their theologies! , 

When, however, religion is looked at and sought for primarily as an 
individual, psychological experience, it at once becomes not so much something 
which the professor must save as something which saves him. The distinction is 
fundamental.** 


Later he adds, “Religion is essentially the release of life through its 
committal to the highest that we know.”” 

One of the limitations of Dr. Fosdick’s statement for the purposes of 
securing a definition is that he is concerned more with what ought to be 
than with what is (at least in the definition above). Religion involves a 
personal experience but we are left with a real question if we take it as 
the totality of religion. Is not the structuring of religious expression an 
essential feature of it? Are we .able to separate those features which are 
social, such as corporate worship, from those which are personal. In terms 
of experience, it would seem more logical to postulate religion as both a 
personal and a social experience. - 


INTERACTION. WITH THE SUPERNATURAL 


Whether or not religion necessarily involves a belief in the super- 


natural is a matter for debate. Some deny it; others affirm its presence in 
all religion. 
Professor Tylor said that religion is ‘‘the belief in Spiritual Beings.’’*° 
Dawson contends that all religion is based on the recognition of a 
superhuman Reality of which man is somehow conscious and toward which 
he must in some way orientate his life. The existence of the tremendous 


** Fosdick, op. cit., page 2. 
*" Ibid., pages 6 and 7. 

** Ibid., page 16. 

Ibid., page 2. 
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transcendent reality that we name cop is the foundation of all religion in 


all ages and among all peoples.’ 
The Encyclopedia of Social Science uses the same idea in stating: 


Thus it is possible to arrive at a preliminary definition of religion as the 
complex of man’s interrelations with the superhuman powers. Such a definition 
implies the fundamental truth that religion, as defined by C. A. Bernoulli in 
Theologie und Wissenschaft (Basel, 1933), is “not an autonomous activity of 
man or a unilateral manifestation of the human spirit, but involves a process of 
vital and reciprocal interplay “between the human and the supernatural.” 


Henry P. van Dusen speaks thus of the relationship pa man and 


the supernatural: 3 

Religion begins in man’s awareness, however dim, of Something beyond 
himself that is both “other than” all that is familiar to him and yet in some 
measure “akin to” his familiar life-experiences.. Religion, then, is a relationship 
between two realities or sets of factors — man’s self and a Beyond. 

Since his own self is no passive automaton but a throbbing imperious 
being almost as mysterious and baffling as the Other-than-self, religion is man’s 
attempt to work out adjustment with both sets of factors: 

1. A Reality outside himself which surrounds him and conditions him, upon 
which he feels a measure of dependence, with which he must come to terms in 
some fashion —a Reality that both fascinates and frightens him. 

2. Needs and desires within his own life of which he must take account and 

_ which he must seek somehow to satisfy.** 

These statements appear to be a bit strong in the aes on the 
supernatural, at least to the extent of precluding religion except as it rests 
upon a relationship with the supernatural. Durkheim tries to show that 
this was not true for the primitive. It is conceivable that a religion could 
exist without such. If one considers militarism, communism, and 
nationalism as forms of religion, here would clearly be examples that are 
outside the supernatural framework. One may well question the effective- 
ness or the value of a religion without a belief in the supernatural, but this 
does not make it impossible: 

Having examined these various definitions of religion, I find the 
following one by King as one of the most satisfying. Religion is 


that way of thinking about the world and human experience that distinguishes 
a part or both as different from the remainder. It claims that this part of life, 
which it separates from the rest and calls sacred, is peculiar in that it is 
especially permeated with that more-than-human quality (the supernatural) 
which religion perceives in the universe. Having thus distinguished this one 
part of experience from all others, religion then prescribes modes of behavior 
which it considers essential techniques for maintaining right relations with 


” Christopher Dawson, Religion and Culture (London: Sheed and Ward, 1949), | page 25. 


_ 5" Encyclopedia, op. cit., page 229. © | 
*? Henry P. van Dusen, Reality and Religion (New York: Association Press, 1938), page 12. 
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supernatural forces. These organized techniques are called ways of salvation, 

and consist of patterns of worship, fellowship, and conduct.** 

Even when we have satisfied ourselves as to a definition, we must 
recognize that we have not exhausted our subject. We cannot hope to 
encompass all the essential features of a phenomenon within the confines 
of a few words or sentences. The mental exercise in considering and 
evaluating the available definitions has been valuable in gaining greater 
conceptual clarity as to the referent in the term religion. If I were to give 


my own idea as to a usable, workable definition of religion, it would be | 


something like this: “Religion is a system of belief which relates the 
individual to himself, to his fellows, to the universe, and to Deity.” 


King, op. cit., page 51. 
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Evangelical Christianity and Racial Tensions 
B. GARDNER 


“God that made the world and all nations therein . . . hath made of 
one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” 

The problem considered here is one which the church of Jesus Christ 
should have faced squarely a century ago. Unfortunately, during the time 
spanning then and now, the church has displayed inexcusable indifference 
to this critical issue of race tensions in a biracial society. As a result, the 
church today finds herself in the midst of a crossfire of various social forces, 
and these forces have acquired undeservedly the role of telling the church 
what to do. The position of the church in dealing with current racial 
problems becomes quite evident in the penetrating criticism of Dr. 
Benjamin Mays: ‘“The church didn’t lead, and it didn’t follow. We lack 
the moral courage to act. : 

In this paper I should like to discuss briefly several facets of this issue 
of the church and the race problem: a historical and contemporary per- 
spective of the situation; what stand evangelicals should take in the midst 
of this situation; and finally, steps to be taken in moving toward the 
ultimate goal of the church. The basic thesis herein defended is this: 
racial equality and integration in toto constitute the larger goal of the 
church, the achievement of which, first of all, will be possible only through 
the regenerative influence of evangelical Christianity on the members of 
society; this alone can provide the moral-cultural framework essential for 
the larger goal or ideal. Second, it will be necessary to pursue both 
integrative and segregative policies, which together will provide the frame- 
work of action within which the church can exert her witness in working 
toward the more distant ideal, until the latter (integration in toto) proves 
to be wholly desirable ‘nd feasible. | 

Historically, as is mentioned before, the church holds a sorry record 
in race relations, even within the church itself. A most paradoxical situation, 
brought to our attention by Dr. W. D. Weatherford, is that in some churches 
Christian fellowship was more real in the ante-bellum days of slavery, with 


Richard Gardner is a licentiate minister, a student. His home is in Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania. 


Acts 17:24, 26. | 
* Quoted in “Christianity Vs. Jim Crow,” Time, May 6, 1957, page 866. 
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masters and slaves worshiping side by side, than it is in most Southern 
churches today.* The slowness of the church i facing those racial problems 
accompanying the aftermath of the Civil War is, perhaps, largely due to 
her blind and misplaced trust in abolition as the panacea to all racial ills.‘ 
At any rate, contemporary evangelicals find themselves in a most precarious 
position. Having lost to largely secular social forces the initiative in dealing 


with the current problem, the church vacillates between the Scylla of | 


identifying its message with that of these secular agencies and the Charybdis 
of reacting negatively or indifferently to any and all Rorts aimed at reducing 
race discrimination. | 


The over-all trend at present is one of accelerated (if somewhat 


haphazard) support of the integration movement.* Within this larger 
complex, however, several widely differing viewpoints find representation. 


One of these is the radical integrationist position, very popular among 


Northern ecclesiastics. A representative spokesman of this viewpoint has 
recommended to young people that the biggest contribution a white girl 
can make to the advancement of Christianity in our generation is to marry 
a Negro.* One eminent theologian, Reinhold Niebuhr, urges that support 
of integration be made the decisive test of valid conversion in Christian 
evangelism.’ 

| Far removed in viewpoint, but equally distressing, is the position of 
the radical segregationists, supported tenaciously by a considerable number 
of the Southern clergy and laity working through the White Citizens 
Councils. The profuse literature produced by this group often attempts to 
justify on the basis of Biblical texts not only Southern segregation but also 
the idea that the Negro race has been foreordained by God to a perpetual 
status of servitude. An example of this is the booklet, God the Original 
Segregationalist, written by the Reverend Carey Daniel, president of the 
Dallas church chapter of the White Citizens Council.* By and large, 
however, the rank and file of Christianity displays a somewhat disturbed but 
basically indifferent attitude toward the whole issue of racial discrimination. 


* Cited by B. E. Mays in his review of Dr. Weatherford’s well-received hiah American Churches 
and the Negro, in The Christian Century, July 31, 1957, page 919. 

“Carl F. H. Henry, “Race Tensions and Social Change,” in Christianity Today, January 19, 1959, 
page 20. Likewise, today there is a tendency among many to regard integration as the panacea for 
racial difficulties. 

*George Simpson and J. M. Yinger, Racial and Cultural Minorities (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1958), pages 589-96; see also statements of various Protestant church councils regarding the 
Supreme Court school-integration decisions in “Protestantism Speaks on Justice and Integration,” in The 
Christian Century, February 5, 1958, pages 164-66. 

* Cited by Carl Henry, “The Church and the Race Problem,” in Christianity Today, March 18, 1957, 


page 21. 
* Reinhold Niebuhr, “Proposal to Billy Graham,” in The Christian Century, August 8, 1956. 


® Henry, Church and Race, page 21. 
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It has been said that nibst churches and most church members “are in the 


middle, maintaining a troubled, uncertain silence.’*® This, then, is the 
crucial dilemma of the church today; she is buffeted by secular forces on 
the one hand and torn by internal dissension and indecision on the other! 

In the midst of this troublesome situation, the church must take her 
stand. If evangelical Christianity is to maintain an influential witness in 
this crisis, it must also have a telescopic understanding of and approach to 
the problem. While the basic elements of this telescopic approach have 
already been presented summarily, the exact relationship of the church to 
the current segregation-integration crisis can be best formulated in terms of 
her conception of and attitude toward three specific ideas: 


1. Discrimination. In the light of her belief in human brotherhood 
through creation and through redemption, the church must see racial bias 
and discrimination as one of the most widespread and detrimental evils 
in our nation. Thus she will “sharpen religious awareness of the sinfulness 
of race prejudice and contempt’”*’ and encourage measures which lead to 
the elimination of race discrimination. Christian love transcends race 


2 


distinctions. 

} & Segregation. The church needs to broaden hee approach to segre- 
gation. It is most unfortunate that the word segregation has so much 
emotional color attached to it. For while the church most emphatically 
must condemn segregation-in-practice as it. involves discrimination, she 
must also reckon with the fact that segregation or separation as a morally 
and culturally valuable principle is not to be waived so quickly. Voluntary 
racial segregation, if the basis for such is rooted in. issues other than 
prejudice against the mere physiological racial difference, may well prove 
to be an acceptable and valuable approach to many situations in present-day 
America. The validity of this position is indicated in several ways. 

- First of all, the Bible in numerous instances provides rather weighty 
support for segregation-in-principle.” ‘True, when the Bible does forbid 
the intermingling of diverse things or peoples, many factors enter in. But 
this is precisely the point we wish to make. There may well be environ- 
mental, moral, and psychological factors, both in the cultural level of the 
American Negro and in the ingrained cultural attitudes of the Southern 


® Waldo Beach, quoted in Simpson, op. cit., page 596. 

10 Henry, Race Tensions, page 22. 

T. Gillespie, A Christian View on Segregation Citizens Council, 
1954), pages 5-13. To be sure, writers such as Mr. Gillespie are guilty of faulty hermeneutics in regarding 
the Sitz im Leben of Scripture as directly and immediately applicable to the current racial situation. 
-On the other hand, the average Northern integrationist often appears to be unaware of how strong a 
motif the idea of separation or segregation in general is throughout Scripture. 
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popeipce, which justify the to total cultural at this 
time.™* 


Second, equal opportunity, coupled with mutual harmony and respect, 


has existed and can exist within segregated cultures; even the segregation 
pattern of the South (at least until the crises brought about by integrationists 
in the past several years) was becoming increasingly favorable to the Negro.” 


Thus, while aiming ultimately toward integration and_ laboring 


earnestly toward that end, and while condemning vigorously discriminatory | 


features in present-day segregation-in-practice, the church will be careful 
not to identify herself with those recommending immediate and complete 
desegregation as the best cure for racial tensions in current American 
society. Booker T. Washington, the famed Negro leader, once said: “The 


wisest among my race understand that agitation of questions of social - 


equality is the extremest folly, and that progress in the enjoyment: of all the 
privileges that will come to us must be the result of severe and constant 


struggle rather than of artificial forcing.” ** 


3. Integration. ‘Though it may sound paradoxical, the church needs 
to view integration in both a larger and a smaller perspective. In one 
sense, integration is to be regarded as an ultimate, an ideal or goal contingent 
on the regeneration of the members of society by the church to provide a 
moral framework for the unity of race, in the striving toward which either 
voluntary segregation or voluntary integration may at any given time 
prove to be an acceptable solution. On the other hand, the Christian ideas 
of human equality and love of neighbor have far deeper and wider 
ramifications than just cultural or biological integration of the races." 
Indeed, the infinitely comprehensive and adaptable concept of Christian 
love is the true pivotal concern in determining what course of action we 
shall take in dealing with any particular racial problem. 

In the light of. this position, thén, let us consider briefly some definite, 
positive steps which evangelical Christianity may take toward the easing 
of racial tensions in our nation, and the achievement of its ultimate goal. 

First of all, the church must begin by cleaning its own house. The 
church must provide a redemptive framework in which Negro and white 
may both worship without discriminating attitudes toward each other. 
Experimentation with interracial churches could well implement this step. 


oe 5 tal Ellis, “Segregation and the Kingdom of God,” in Christianity Today, March 18, 1957, 
pages 6-8. 

18 Ibid., pages 6-9. 

14 Quoted by Gillespie, op. cit., pages 15 and 16. 

16 Tet us realize that prejudice and discrimination can exist in an integrated as well as in a segregated 
society. Let the reader decide for himself if the supposedly integrated North is free from discrimination. 
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Until the church abolishes forced segregation within her walls, how can 
she hope to influence the rest of society? 

Second, the church must continually stress the gospel of regeneration as 
the basis for any fruitful unity of mankind, rather than granting indiscrimi- 
nate support to nebulous secular social action programs.” 

Third, there are steps which the church should undertake to promote 
better understanding between the races; the following list is suggestive:*" 
(1) more seminary training in interracial work; (2) pulpit exchange of 
Negro and white ministers; (3) sending church members to interracial 
conferences; (4) joint white and Negro counseling to face social issues such 
as school integration; (5) church-sponsored lectures‘on those focal points 
of Negro culture alarming the whites (intermarriage, Negro health and 
morals, etc.). | 

Finally, in and only in conjunction with the basic program, the church 
should support those measures moving toward integration which seem 
desirable and feasible, remembering that the nature and the speed of the 
desegregation process is dependent on variable local factors in every case. 

Needless to say, the position of the church on the race problem is 
strikingly significant. For the way in which evangelical Christianity handles 
this particular issue may well be portentous of the relative efficacity of the 
church in dealing with future social crises.. The dimensions of the program 
outlined in this paper aré, indeed, vast. But there are hopeful signs: the 
very need for unity augmented by active ecumenical forces within the 
church; a renewed and investigative concern with the issue by evangelicals;* 
and, in general, signs of promise from the South itself.** Toynbee has said 
that the advance or decline of a culture depends upon how it responds to 
the challenges that confront it. Perhaps the success of the church operates 
in much the same way. Let us hope that the church of Jesus Christ is able 
to meet successfully and conquer the challenging problem of racial tensions 
in our society and thereby continue as the redemptive force all-sufficient for 
every phase of man’s existence. 


1© Henry, Race Tensions, page 22. 

17 These suggestions came out of the First Conference on Christian Faith and Human Relations held 
in Nashville by the Tennessee Council of Churches and the Fellowship of Southern Churchmen, as 
reported in “Christianity Vs. Jim Crow,” Time, May 6, 1957, page 86. 

™ Henry, Race Tensions and Church and Race, passim; see also “Protestantism Speaks on Justice and 
Integration,” op. cit., pages 164-66. 

29 Robert Penn Warren, Segregation (New York: Random Nini 1956), passim; see again the results 
of the First Conference on Christian Faith and Human Relations as reported in “Christianity Vs. Jim 
Crow,” acta pages 86 and 88. 
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Confession! 


‘KERMIT EBy. 


These, for me, are traumatic days. My wife and I are alone for the 
first time in twenty-nine years. Our two eldest are married and busily - 
involved with their own careers and families. Dan, the youngest, is 
beginning his second year at Manchester College. The house is empty of 
children and filled with memories. Last Saturday I got my first bifocals. 
Today, as I write, the touch of the first frost is in the air. I am no longer 
young. The future is largely past. | ie 

It is in such a mood that I am motivated to try to draw out of the past 
a pattern; to see, in other words, the parts which make the whole. For, as 
time passes, I am increasingly convinced that the mature or integrated man 
is he who can pick from the welter of philosophies choices which are true 
for him, make them his own, and then defend them. Now, as I look back, 
I am convinced that the most significant maturing experience in my life 
was my living it between many worlds. Baugo, of course, was the beginning. 
But Baugo became really relevant only when I was miles away from it in 
space and years away in experience. In fact, it was the conflict between 
my several worlds which brought my thinking into focus. — 

There is a theory advanced by some that the frontiersmen of Jewish 
thought were non-Jewish Jews — men like Spinoza, Heine, Freud, Marx, 
and Trotsky. For example, men who were forever torn between their 
worlds. Each of them was compelled to make a synthesis larger than the 
world of his origin, and as a consequence was often persecuted by both 
worlds. Theirs is a dilemma I share, for Baugo was early too restrictive 
for me. That truth was that I repudiated subconsciously the monopoly of 
so small a group before I was able to form conscious rationalizations. All I 
know is that my earliest sympathies were with the few heretics who 
challenged the orthodox, and I could hardly wait until I joined their 
number. Even as a youngster, I instinctively sought, and made, my friends 
those who were outside the Brethren-Mennonite tradition. Sometimes I 
was believed to be in bad company, for those I sought were often looked 
on as marginal. 3 

There was, too, in those formative years, a deep rejection of self- — 
righteousness. Again, before I could explain it, I had an instinctive, built-in 
distrust of long prayers and religious ostentation. The interest in the 
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marginal in later adolescence made me a frequent friend and associate of 
sinners. To this day I can move with equal facility from Baugo to the 
College of Complexes. And yet, I cannot escape my Brethren heritage of 
family, order, and stability. This is an innate part of my being, but if I 
had to live in the world which produced it I would go mad. Even though 
I was not born one, I have become an urban man, terribly dependent on 
the struggles of the intellectually, and often otherwise, uninhibited. Nor 
could I stand the intimacy which closed communities demand. I like people, 
but I also need urban anonymity. 

To many, I suppose, this ability to change my coat and be what the 
environment calls for is an indication of a certain chameleonic quality in 
me, which they always suspected. Perhaps they are right. I can be a 
preacher, a professor, a labor leader, a farmer, or whatever the occasion 
demands. In my defense, however, I do not think there~is too much 
difference in my several faces! And when I put on another I do it 
consciously. 

Now that I understand my Bible, in Fosdick’s words, as “continuing 
revelations,” I have-great sympathy for the Jew who had to make his peace 
with a God of all men. ‘Truth, I have discovered on my pilgrimage, is not 
a Brethren nor even a Protestant monopoly. It has been my experience to 
share the quest for truth with men of all faiths and of no faith; and some- 
times the men of no faith draw me closer to them because of their honesty 
and humility. It is the doubters who more often than not are my spiritual 
kin somehow; I can never know for sure! Probably that is why I compensate 
so often by speaking and writing as if I were sure. “Lord, I believe. Help 
Thou my unbelief” is a prayer I can honestly pray. 

Now, should my children read this, I will anticipate them as I continue 
my confession, and say that I am inclined to be a Mennonite-Brethren at 
home and a cosmopolitan away from it. For example, at home I am 
patriarchal and authoritarian; away from it I am permissive and tolerant. 
If my children smoke, I am outraged; but I am not upset if my students 
do. At home I am offended by the slightest disorder; but if a secretary is 
creative enough, I have more than once dusted her desk. At home I am 
inclined to be Puritan — as a Brethren, concerned that marriages are meant 
to be inviolable; as a professor, knowledgeable of the world, I have forgiven 
infidelities. | 

Perhaps all this is a recognition of ambivalence, or evidence at least 
of a mild schizophrenia. But it may also be an indication of the fact that 
I want to be a Brethren-in my own back yard and a may of the world 
outside of it. Here again, it may simply be that I have never ‘completely 
repudiated one world or accepted another. 
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I know, too, that I want to be buried in the Olive cemetery with my 
people. But I also know that I would have little in common with them if 
our conversations in heaven began where they left off on earth. | 

Probably one chief difficulty would be that I am much more 
deterministic than are they who believe in miracles and heavenly inter- 
ventions. Perhaps, almost against my will, I am the product of a scientific 
age. I cannot get over the fact that I believe the universe is ruled by laws 
inherent in it. Events, to me, are never accidents. And one of the few 
times I explode is when someone asks me to believe that God acts outside 
of the evidence. I lose all my equanimity when I listen to an Oral Roberts 
fan who believes faith will cure the incurable. Somehow, Jonas Salk is 
much more my kind of saint. And I cannot help asking an occasional 
protagonist of faith healing whether, if he had a choice between vaccination 
for his children and the laying on of hands, he would not prefer vaccination 


My contact with my several worlds has convinced me that reality is 
dynamic. I have little sympathy for the intellectually shut-in, or the inbred 
who thinks his way is reality. ‘There is much to learn from those outside 
the fraternity, the sect, or the denomination. I suppose it is because I feel 
as I do about the dynamic quality of reality that I am so bitterly intolerant 
of the closed-minded. I want others to discover the tremendous learning 
experience which was mine —in diversity of experience and variety of | 
action. It is very easy for us to sit on our bits of truth as the hens back 
on Dad’s farm used to sit on their artificial eggs. 

Now, as I continue my confession, I am tempted to avoid this 
paragraph, but I will go ahead. It having been my lot to experience that 
which some groups defined as good and others as evil — temperance in one 
world, abstinence in another —I can at least understand moral relativism. 
There is evidence, I am convinced, in the studies of the cultural anthro- 
pologists and historians, that the standards of one group may be of no 
significance to another and vice versa. Perhaps the above adds up to the 
fact that I distrust the absolutist who declares, ‘““Thus saith the Lord.” 
When I am true to myself I repudiate judgments of my fellow men, for I 
know too little to pass judgment. ‘““There but by the grace of God go I’ is 
to me stark reality. 7 | 

Over the years I have read many books and shared endless conversation. 
I have learned much and gained some wisdom. But to me knowledge for 
its own sake was not reason enough. Knowledge, to be real for me, must be 
active. In Spinoza’s words, “‘to be is to do and to know is to do”; and 
sometimes we must act before all the evidence is in. My hero is he who 
ever seeks to know more so that he may act intelligently. Furthermore, torn 
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by his own lack of knowledge, humble in the face of the unknowns 
surrounding him, he yet acts because not to do so is a denial of manhood. 
‘My deepest sympathies always go out to the man who struggles to know so 
that he may hammer out in each act of living a world more consistent with 
the good. | 

And now you ask me how I define the good. I suppose it is the 
achievement of the ultimate unity of man —a unity which insists on the 
fulfillment of his universality. It is the realization of Micah’s vision in the 
day-to-day struggle. When I despair, when I look about me and within me 
and I realize all that stands in the way of fulfillment of man’s destiny — the 
wars I have lived through, the strikes, the racial tensions —all these and 
my own ignorance and willfulness cause me to cry out, “Lord, how long?” 

In my weaker moments, then, I would return to Baugo or some other 
“island.” But even the temptation, I confess, is a counsel of despair. It is 
the counsel of desperation to let the larger vision give way to the lesser. 

My goal, I confess, is expressed in an identification with mankind. It is 
the emancipation of all mankind that I seek. 

Thus, it is that I despair at the mounting nationalisms when national 
-loyalties are anachronistic; despair at a national solution of |e Jewish 
problem. For me, Israel is not the answer. To me it is simply a 
manifestation of man’s failure to transcend his — It is a repudiation 
of all who worship Israel’s God as one God. 

But enough! I can conclude it all by saying that, as a citizen of many 
worlds, I share the conviction of my Jewish brethren who realized that 
their salvation demanded leaving behind that which bound them to a part 
of mankind because their vision encompassed all of it. 


Book Reviews 


The Village Pastor: His Work and Training for Tomorrow’s World, 
Edward Krusen Ziegler. New York: Agricultural Missions, Inc., 1959. 110 
pages. Cloth binding, $1.50; paper binding, $1.00. 


In his inimitable style and from his rich experience, Mr. Ziegler has given a new 
book to rural churchmen. Writing from world perspective, he sees the village pastor as 
“the key to the effectiveness of the village church in a world where nearly a billion 
people are striving for a new destiny and a more abundant life.” He pleads that the 
church and its ministers make a more significant contribution than is often the case 
today. Sensitive to rapid and convulsive changes taking place in all quarters of the 
earth, Mr. Ziegler writes as a prophet pointing to the type of parish ministry and the 
divine sources of power that alone can give hope and assurance to the striving rural 
millions. 

He has words of praise for today’s village pastor as he sees him covering lonely 
trails on foot, steering his boat along tropical rivers, and by word and deed applying 
the gospel vigorously to the challenging world scene. “‘No easy ministry marks the lives 
of these men, they are aware of the smelter smoke in the rising cities beyond the hills 
of home. Swift tides of social and economic change are known to them.” 

However, the book analyzes weak points of the village ministry that need special 
attention and it sets forth great new challenges to more effective service. 

Among the eight brief but solid chapters of the book’we find: The Church and the 
Village of Tomorrow; The Pastor and the Village Tomorrow; The Ministry of the 
Word and Sacraments; The Ministry of Teaching; The Ministry of Pastoral Care; 
Training for the Rural Ministry in a New World; In-Service Training for Rural Pastors; 
“Nothing Shall Be Impossible Unto You.” 

In the judgment of this reviewer, The Village Pastor is the first book which takes 
clear account of the different forms of ministerial training and shows how rural training 
can become a vital factor in the preparation of ministers for both town and country 
church leadership. | 

Despite the many ieanifestatione of urbanization in many quarters of the world, 
the major problems of our time are largely rural, such as land, food, and the conservation 
of divinely created resources. The pastors of both urban and village churches will find — 
here much practical help from such sections as: The Pastor and Counselling; The Old 
Testament and the Land; The Ministry of Hearing; In-Service Training and Professional 
Growth. 

In preparing this book, the author has not only drawn cin his own rich experience 
both in the United States and abroad; he has also sought the counsel of rural churchmen 
in sixteen different countries. One reviewer has said, ““Though not perhaps intended . 
as a book on theology, the book will profoundly enrich the theology of all who read it. 
The book radiates a type of applied theology that pleads in.clear and winsome terms 
in behalf of the striving millions who need Christ’s healing power.” 

The book is clear and well condensed. Of pocket size, it will serve as a handbook 
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of help and inspiration for the busy churchman whether in his study, traveling by 
plane, or walking among the grain fields of his village parish. 

In his preface, the author writes: ‘This is a book for the village pastor. I hope 
that all those responsible for church policies and administration, as well as those who 
teach or otherwise function in theological institutions, will _— herein much of value 
in their planning of the village pastor’s work and training.” 

In his significant foreword, the Reverend Gemichi Murono, president of the 
_. National Rural Training Center of Japan, writes: “A timely response to our serious 
need, he presents with authority and. conviction what the rural pastor should be and 
how -he should be prepared — it is commended to all whose special mission is to lead 
rural people to Christ in the days ahead.” 

This new book will bring deep satisfaction to Mr. Ziegler’s multitude of old friends. 
It will also find many new friends among future ministers as mY prepare themselves 
for their high calling. 

W. Moomaw 


New York City 


The People of the Dead Sea Scrolls, John Marco Allegro. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday & ——— Inc., 1958. 192 pages; 182 illustrations. 
$5.00. 


This is a beautifully printed book presenting the recent discoveries at Khirbet 
Qumran in vivid text and superb photographs. The author, who teaches Semitics at the 
University of Manchester, in England, was the first British representative on the interna- 
tional team editing the Dead Sea Scrolls. In 1956 he wrote a controversial volume entitled 
The Dead Sea Scrolls, published by Penguin Books. Mr. Allegro has taken an extreme 
position concerning the people of Qumran, asserting that they were beyond doubt Essenes 
and that their life and community were the foundation upon which Christianity was 
built. His more extreme conclusions are disputed by such reputable scholars as Burrows 
and Cross. 

. The author expresses this conclusion (page 51): 
Essenism provides the foundation upon which the Church was built. The 

Scrolls are the source books out of which the New Testament emerged. They 

are an indispensable link between the Old Festament and the New. The 

darkness that has hitherto enveloped the antecedents of the Church has been 

broken for all time, even though the half-light in which we now grope may 

be much more perplexing and disturbing than our previous ignorance. A new 

era has dawned for biblical studies, and, aided by all the modern resources of 

philology, paleography, and archeology, the two-thousand-year gap is being 

bridged. We will be far better able to understand the origins of the Christian 
religion than ever before, thanks to our meeting with the people of the Scrolls. 


The larger and more important section of the book, pages 53-192, is made up of 
fine pictures. It provides a running photographic history of the monumental discoveries 
of the Scrolls, with pictures of many of the most important finds. The photography is 
very well done, and the pictures are superbly printed. 

This would be a useful book for any church library. It makes these very important 
new discoveries unforgettably real and vivid, and brings to life the strange, high-minded 
sect of people whose library is now an open window into the life and faith of this 
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Bible-age folk. It will help greatly in our understanding of Bible times and people. For a 
full understanding of the people of the Scrolls and their literature, it is mecessary to 
supplement this beautiful book with careful study of the scholarly volumes by such men 
as Cross and Burrows. 


The Inevitable Choice, Edmund Davison Soper. Nashville, ‘Tennessee: 
Abingdon Press, 1957. 192 pages. $2.50. 

The Gospel in Dispute, Edmund Perry. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc. 230 pages. $3.95. 


The subtitles of these two thoughtful books are provocative: The Inevitable Choice 
contends that the choice is between Vedanta philosophy and the Christian gospel. 
The Gospel in Dispute discusses the relation of the Christian faith to other missionary 
religions. Both books are bringing up short the complacent smugness of the Christian | 
church in its assumption that it has the only living religion, and the dangerous fallacy 
that the other religions of the world are moribund. In our day it is often assumed that 
the only living opponent which the Christian faith has is communism. But these books 
point out that the really live opponents in the field of religious faith and commitment 
are resurgent missionary religions: Judaism, Islam, Hinduism, and Buddhism. 

Dr. Soper has had a long and remarkable career as a missionary, author, and teacher. 
He has written many important books, among them The Religions of the World and 
The Philosophy of the Christian World Mission. In this new book, Dr. Soper describes 
with objectivity and clarity one of the most subtle and dangerous opponents the Christian 
church has ever faced, Vedanta Hinduism. This philosophical system is being proclaimed 
persuasively by ardent missionaries in India, and from India to our own country, and 


- by Western intellectuals such as Aldous Huxley and Gerald Heard, who have become 


Vedantists even while remaining nominally Christian. Hindus think of their religion 
as being not only the most ancient faith but also the one best suited to survive and to 
give spiritual foundations to modern life. They consider Islam and Ghristianity to be 
too bigoted, narrow, and inflexible to meet the demands of modern man, and that 
Christianity specifically has sadly failed to live its doctrine of peace. Hence in the 
renaissance of Hinduism, there is a strong: missionary enthusiasm and a vigorous outreach 
to win new peoples to this ancient faith. The basic weakness of Vedanta is that it has 
no appreciation of history. The Ultimate Reality is an attributeless Absolute, Brahma, 
who cannot think and does not care what happens to men. About him it can only be 
said, “‘He is not this, not that.” Personal pronouns are invalid in speaking of this god. 

But the appeal of Vedantism is in the fact that it is all-embracing, all-inclusive. It 
offers a way of thinking about the universe that is monistic, a: complete and all-embracing 
unity. When it is accepted, all that is valid in historic Christianity is vitiated, dissolved 
in mere words, and lost. It is profoundly pessimistic. : 

Dr. Soper presents a sharp and commanding analysis of Vedantism, and point by 
point contrasts it with the message of the gospel of Christ. He shows how impossible it 


is to carry the eclecticism and leveling down of the Vedanta into mature Christian faith 


and life. He gladly accepts and defends the proposition that Christianity is exclusive, 


‘that all men stand in need of the salvation of Christ and Christ alone. While he lifts 


up Vedantism as the chief opponent of the Christian faith, his analysis of the conflict _ 
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between them and his statement of the gospel are applicable equally to the other 
missionary religions of our day. 

3 At this point, Dr. Perry’s fine new book broadens the scope of our inquiry. Pointing 
out the inroads of Buddhism, Islam, and Hinduism in their modern, aggressively 
- missionary forms, he emphasizes that Christians must develop a totally new concept 
of the relations between ours and these vigorous faiths. It is obvious that the approach 
of Christian missions has often gone to one extreme or the other: either an uncritical 
and friendly attempt to find the greatest possible areas of unity and collaboration between 
faiths, or a hard, thoughtless, and indiscriminate condemnation of them. Christians 
must now, he asserts, act neither timidly nor aggressively toward other religions, but 
must seek understanding and true confrontation. He has given in this book an impressive 
statement of the nature of the Christian gospel, as well as sympathetic and compre- 
hensive understanding of the materials which present the other faiths. 

The first half of Perry’s book is a thoughtful description of the gospel and the 
method it demands for studying and confronting other religions. Then he discusses 
one by one the four other religions which we confront: Judaism, Islam (both theistic), 
Hinduism (pantheistic), and Buddhism (basically atheistic). He describes, the gospel 
as faith in the gospel promise of the Old Testament fulfilled in the person of Jesus. Christ 
the Son of God, in and through whom the Christians become the people of God in a 
new and unique way. The faith is biblically centered and dependent upon revelation. 
It is therefore self-authenticating. The Christian’s task is to understand it and to live 
by it, then to witness courageously and uncompromisingly to it. 

As Dr. Perry moves then into the way in which Christian faith in the gospel 
specifically confronts each of the missionary religions, he brings a wealth of insight into 
this encounter. This book is a worthy contribution to the theology of mission and its 
application to the present-day encounter with great living religions. The author is the 
chairman of the Department of History and Literature of Religions at Northwestern 
University, and a Methodist minister. Every missionary and indeed every Christian who 
is thoughtfully concerned about the world mission of the church should read both of 
these books and ponder over their message to a complacent or arrogant church. 


E. 
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